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CHAPTER  I 


EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS,  QUESTIONS,  AND  ISSUES 

A.  Methods  of  Applying  a Scientific  Approach 

The  so-called  scientific  movement  in  education  may  be  characterized 
by  methods  of  applying  the  scientific  approach  to  solution  of  problems, 
questions,  and  issues  in  education  through  a psychological  service  ren- 
dered in  schools,  educational  surveys  and  inquiries,  bureaus  of  research 
and  reference,  and  certain  organizations  and  foundations. 

Progressive  educators  in  the  United  States,  especially  those  trained 
in  psychology,  started  a movement  of  measuring  intelligence  and  edu- 
cational achievements,  which  was  incorporated  in  progressive  city 
school  systems.  The  service  rendered  by  those  educators  may  be 
termed  psychological  service  in  the  public  schools.  Closely  following, 
and  now  contemporaneous  with  the  psychological  service,  is  the  educa- 
tional survey  and  inquiry  movement.  At  present,  progressive  cities 
incorporate  formally  and  officially  in  their  school  systems  the  service 
rendered  and  performed  by  psychologists  and  surveyors. 

Thus  the  United  States  has  met  such  educational  needs,  and  the  prob- 
lems, questions,  and  issues  arising  therefrom,  by  methods  which  may  be 
dignified  as  most  nearly  on  the  scientific  basis  employed  by  the  psy- 
chological service,  by  the  educational  survey  and  inquiry  movement, 
and  by  the  bureaus  of  research  and  reference.  These  three  will  now 
be  discussed  in  order. 

1.  Psychological  Service  in  the  Public  Schools 

The  first  psychological  service  rendered  in  the  public  schools  was  in 
Los  Angeles  where  it  was  officially  incorporated  in  1898  and  developed 
by  the  efforts  of  the  board  of  education  of  that  city.  It  had  to  do  with 
educational  and  mental  testing  of  school  children  and  their  placement 
in  some  types  of  instruction  suitable  to  their  individual  needs,  abilities, 
interests,  and  aptitudes.  The  official  employed  gave  his  entire  time 
to  the  work. 

Soon  after  the  initiative  of  Los  Angeles,  other  cities  began  to  incor- 
porate psychological  service  into  their  school  systems.  After  1911,  the 
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psychological  service  rendered  increased  comparatively  rapidly.  Many 
school  boards  employed  both  full-time  and  part-time  psychologists, 
while  others  made  arrangements  whereby  some  official  in  the  school 
could  render  the  service,  and  still  others  accepted  the  service  rendered 
by  some  outside  agencies,  public  or  private.  There  are  all  told  one 
hundred  twenty-five  cities  in  the  United  States  which  render  some  kind 
of  psychological  service  in  the  public  schools. 

Twenty-five  of  these  cities  have  full-time  psychologists  employed  in 
city  school  systems;  twenty-six,  part-time;  in  thirty-two  cities,  some 
official  connected  with  the  city  school  systems  performs  or  directs  the 
psychological  work;  and  forty-two  systems  avail  themselves  of  the  ser- 
vice from  outside  agencies  and  institutions. 

2.  The  Educational  Survey  and  Inquiry  Movement 

The  first  important  survey  was  made  in  1895  in  the  city  of  Chicago,1 
but  the  first  educational  survey  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term  was 
made  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  1911. 

Surveys  and  inquiries  have  had  a common  purpose:  (1)  to  make  a 
study  of  what  the  school  system  is  doing  by  a collection  of  facts;  (2)  to 
pass  judgment  on  or  evaluate  how  well  the  school  system  has  been  func- 
tioning by  basing  the  judgment  or  evaluation  on  facts  collected,  meas- 
ured, and  more  or  less  statistically  treated;  and  (3)  to  suggest  needed 
changes,  organizations,  or  extensions. 

These  surveys  and  inquiries  have  probably  been  made  in  response  to 
society’s  demand  for  increased  efficiency  in  educational  and  all  other 
fields  of  human  endeavor  and  enterprise. 

3.  Bureau  of  Research  and  Reference 

A third  method  of  applying  the  scientific  approach  is  embodied  in  the 
organization  of  an  agency  called  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Reference 
in  a school  system.  It  is  with  this  method  that  a major  part  of  this 
dissertation  will  deal. 

The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Reference  is  a definite  agency  in  a 
school  system  held  responsible  for  study,  experimentation,  or  investiga- 
tion of  educational  problems,  questions,  and  issues. 

As  one  scrutinizes  the  educational  field,  problems,  questions,  and 
issues  without  number  begin  to  appear.  Between  the  lines  of  every  re- 
port from  school  people  and  others  interested  in  psychological  service, 

1An  advertisement  (relating  to  educational  tests)  appearing  in  the  Journal  of  Educational 
Research  refers  to  a statement  that  the  first  educational  survey  was  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 
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educational  surveys  and  inquiries,  investigations,  and  the  like  are 
enough  problems,  questions,  and  issues  to  stagger  one.  Many  are  too 
unimportant  to  be  worth  solving,  but  if  they  were  of  vital  consequence 
there  would  be  too  few  people  competent  to  handle  them  or  patient 
enough  to  do  so.  However,  a large  number  of  these  problems,  questions, 
and  issues  will  probably  be  with  us  long  as  human  beings  live  in  a 
changing,  flexible,  or  dynamic  society.  Hence  such  problems,  ques- 
tions, and  issues  may  be  termed  permanent  and  persistent  educa- 
tional needs. 

Permanency  and  persistency  of  educational  needs  may  be  judged 
from  the  frequency  with  which  each  of  the  following  occurs  in  fifty  or 
more  cities  of  the  United  States  reporting  having  attacked  certain  edu- 
cational needs  and  problems.2 

Such  an  enumeration  as  shown  in  Table  I,  although  very  faulty  and 
indefinite,  reveals  that  there  are  certain  educational  needs  and  problems 
which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  necessitate  the  attention  of 
bureaus  of  research  and  reference. 

Out  of  these  general  needs  and  problems  arise  definite  and  specific 
problems,  questions,  and  issues  which  may  be  roughly  classified  under 
(1)  Administration  and  (2)  Instruction.  There  is  no  definite  demar- 
cation between  the  two  general  classifications  so  that  one  is  exclusive  of 
the  other ; the  fact  is  each  overlaps  the  other. 

(1)  Administrative  problems,  questions,  and  issues: 

1.  General  educational  organization,  supervision,  and 

administration. 

2.  Financing  education:  Problems  of  revenues. 

3.  Budgeting,  distribution,  and  apportionment  of  funds. 

4.  Types  of  education:  elementary,  secondary,  university, 

special. 

5.  Textbook  evaluation  and  selection. 

6.  Building  program. 

7.  Libraries. 

8.  Publications:  bulletins;  instructions,  regulations;  an- 

nual reports;  research  inquiries,  surveys,  studies, 

general  statistics,  records;  etc. 

2Fifty  cities  of  the  United  States  have  reported  formally  organized  bureaus  of  research  and 
reference  attacking  such  educational  needs  and  problems  as  those  listed  in  Table  I.  Such  reports 
can  be  had  at  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  the  writer  visited 
in  November  1923  to  get  materials  for  this  treatise.  These  were  later  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  in  City  School  Leaflet,  No.  14,  1924. 
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TABLE  I 

The  Frequency  With  Which  Each  of  Certain  Educational  Needs  and  Prob- 
lems Occurs  In  Fifty  Cities  of  the  United  States 
(Distributed  According  to  Size  oj  Cities) 


Item 

Twenty-one  Cities  of 

less  than  100,000 

Twenty  Cities  of  less 

than  500.000 

Nine  Cities  of  over 

500,000 

Total  Fifty  Cities 

Checked  by  Graduate 

Students* 

Americanization 

3 

1 

1 

5 

2 

Attendance  

4 

5 

0 

9 

7 

Building  program 

1 

3 

3 

7 

10 

Budgeting  

0 

1 

3 

4 

6 

Classification  of  school  children 

20 

19 

7 

46 

10 

Curriculum  making 

5 

4 

5 

14 

S 

Educational  guidance 

13 

9 

4 

26 

6 

Elementary  supervision 

1 

4 

1 

6 

4 

School  finance  

1 

3 

2 

6 

8 

Information  division 

3 

4 

4 

11 

S 

Instructional  problems 

2 

2 

3 

7 

** 

Library  

4 

4 

4 

12 

2 

Placement  in  industry 

3 

3 

2 

8 

3 

Promotion  standards 

2 

6 

2 

10 

6 

Psychiatry 

2 

1 

1 

4 

6 

Part-time  schools 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

Publicity  

6 

6 

1 

13 

4 

Records,  devising  of 

7 

5 

4 

16 

10 

Registration  of  minors  

2 

1 

0 

3 

2 

Surveys  and  statistics 

18 

16 

9 

43 

** 

Supervision  of  special  classes 

16 

10 

2 

28 

4 

Speech  defect  

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Testing  (mental  and  educational) 

21 

20 

9 

SO 

13 

Textbook  evaluation 

1 

3 

3 

7 

4 

Test  construction  and  evaluation 

1 

S 

7 

13 

9 

Teacher  selection  and  placement 

0 

2 

1 

3 

3 

Vocational  guidance  

9 

6 

3 

18 

S 

Visual  instruction  

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

*A  questionnaire  (asking  what  problems  a bureau  of  research  and  reference  should  attack) 
was  submitted  to  thirty  members  of  the  1923-24  class  in  Education  405  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  only  thirteen  of  the  members  cared  to  check  the  list  of  problems,  because 
such  an  enumeration  is  indefinite;  i.e.,  “Instructional  problems”  is  an  inclusive  term,  “Surveys 
and  statistics”  is  an  item  that  is  inclusive  of  all  the  other  items.  The  items  are  not  mutually 
exclusive  of  each  other. 

**  “Instructional  problems”  and  “Surveys  and  statistics”  were  ruled  out  in  checking  the  list 
by  the  class,  for  the  reason  just  given. 
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(2)  Instructional  problems,  questions,  and  issues: 

1.  Supervision  of  instruction. 

2.  Curriculum  making:  evaluation,  analysis,  measures, 

standards  of  accomplishments  of  subjects. 

3.  Guidance:  educational  and  vocational. 

4.  Classification  of  children:  standards  of  promotion,  test- 

ing with  psychological  and  educational  measure- 
ments, examinations. 


CHAPTER  II 


SPECIFIC  BUREAUS  OF  RESEARCH  AND  REFERENCE 

A.  Cities  Having  Bureaus  of  Research  and  Reference 

The  bureaus  of  research  and  reference  have  largely  grown  out  of  the 
psychological  service,  and  educational  surveys  and  inquiries.  Progres- 
sive cities  are  undertaking  more  seriously  than  ever  before  to  evaluate 
their  needs,  by  careful  community  analyses,  surveys,  inquiries,  and 
investigations  within  and  without  the  public  schools.  Serious  students 
of  education  are  discovering  that  many  of  the  procedures  or  educational 
methods  that  have  been  carried  on  for  years,  under  the  name  of  educa- 
tion have,  in  fact,  no  other  basis  than  mere  tradition.  It  is  intimated 
that  education  hitherto  has  rested  upon  a foundation  of  custom.  It 
should  hereafter  rest  upon  a more  nearly  scientific  basis;  for  only  up  to 
a certain  point  in  social  evolution  can  a custom  basis  be  sufficient.  The 
cities  of  the  United  States  which  are  listed  in  Tables  II  and  III  have 
definitely  and  officially  reported1  having  bureaus  of  research  and 
reference.  Each  has  established  an  agency,  incorporated  in  the  school 
system,  for  a systematic  attack  on  educational  needs,  problems,  ques- 
tions, and  issues.  Such  agencies  are  designated  by  various  titles;  such 
as,  “Bureau  of  Statistics,”  “Bureau  of  Educational  Tests  and  Meas- 
urements,” “Bureau  of  Psychological  and  Educational  Measure- 
ments,” “Bureau  of  Research,”  “Department  of  Educational  In- 
vestigation and  Measurement,”  “Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,” 
and  the  like.  These  titles  are  indicative  of  the  activity  and  main  line 
of  attack  of  the  agencies. 

In  this  study,  the  name  Bureau  of  Research  and  Reference  is  adopted 
for  convenience  because  of  the  uniformity  in  the  use  of  the  term,  and  is 
defined  as  follows: 

In  the  narrow  sense,  a bureau  of  research  and  reference  is  a 
definite  and  formally  organized  unit  within  a school  system 

1 Reports  on  the  bureau  of  research  and  reference  can  be  had  at  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  Washington.  D.  C.,  which  the  writer  of  this  treatise  visited  in  the  course  of  gathering 
materials  therefor,  in  November  1923.  All  materials  in  this  chapter,  unless  otherwise  noted,  were 
based  on  those  reports. 
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for  the  purpose  of  scientific  study,  experimentation,  or  inves- 
tigation of  any  phase  of  the  school  system.2 

The  following  fifty-six  cities  of  the  United  States  have  furnished  data 
and  reports  on  their  respective  bureaus  of  research  and  reference. 


TABLE  II 

Thirty-three  Cities  of  100,000  or  More  in  Population,  Having  Bureaus  of 

Research  and  Reference 


City 

Population 

1920 

Title  of  Bureau 

Date  of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ment 

Akron,  Ohio 

208,000 

Bureau  of  Research 

1920 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

200,000 

Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance  and 
Educational  Research 

1916 

Baltimore,  Md. 

734,000 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research 

1913 

Boston,  Mass 

748,000 

Department  of  Educational  Investi- 
gation and  Measurements 

1913 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

140,000 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Measure- 
ments 

1922 

Chicago,  111. 

2,701,000 

Bureau  of  Standardization  and 
Measurements 

1917 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

401,000 

Vocational  Bureau 

1916 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

797,000 

Division  of  Research  and  Reference 

1916 

Denver,  Col 

256,000 

Department  of  Classification  and 
Statistics 

1921 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

126,000 

Bureau  of  Research 

1920* 

Detroit,  Mich. 

1,000,000 

Department  of  Instruction,  Teacher 
Training,  and  Research 

1914 

Duluth,  Minn. 

100,000 

Department  of  Research 

1922 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

106,000 

Department  of  Tests  and  Measure- 
ments 

1920 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

137,000 

Department  of  Tests,  Census,  At- 
tendance, and  General  Statistics 

1919 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

314,000 

Department  of  Reference  and  Re- 
search 

1917 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 

101,000 

Bureau  of  Research 

1921 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

324,000 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Efficiency 

1914 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

577,000 

Department  of  Psychological  and 
Educational  Research 

1917 

2 A questionnaire  containing  this  definition  was  submitted  for  criticism  to  members  of  the 
1923-24  class  in  Education  405.  Of  the  twenty-four  members  including  the  two  major  professors 
of  the  class  who  returned  the  questionnaire,  twenty-one  approved  the  definition  as  above  stated 
without  any  change;  one  suggested  the  elimination  of  the  words,  “and  formal”  and  “unit  of  the 
school  system”;  one  suggested  the  addition  of  the  words,  “for  its  development  and  improvement”; 
and  one  asked  without  changing  definition,  “Need  it  be  a unit  of  the  school  system,  or  may  it  be 
responsible  to  a board  or  to  the  city?” 
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TABLE  II  (Continued) 


City 

Population 

1920 

Title  of  Bureau 

Date  of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ment 

Louisville,  Ky 

234,000 

Bureau  of  Educational  Measure- 
ments 

1914 

Newark,  N.  J 

414,000 

Department  of  Reference  and  Re- 
search 

1917 

New  Orleans,  La 

387,000 

1912* 

New  York,  N.  Y 

5,600,000 

Bureau  of  Reference,  Research,  and 
Statistics 

1913 

Oakland,  Calif. 

216,000 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Guidance 

1914 

Omaha,  Neb 

192,000 

Bureau  of  Research 

1917 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

588,000 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Measure- 
ments 

1918 

Providence,  R.  I. 

238,000 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Guidance 

1917 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

296,600 

Efficiency  Bureau 

1912 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

773,000 

Division  of  Tests  and  Measurements 

1921 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

235,000 

Department  of  Research 

1922 

Seattle,  Wash. 

315,000 

Bureau  of  Research 

1917 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

120,000 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Efficiency 

1921 

Wilmington,  Del.  . . 

110,000 

Bureau  of  Research,  Attendance, 
and  Census 

1922 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

132,000 

Bureau  of  Educational  and  Psycho- 
logical Research 

1920 

* Discontinued. 


TABLE  III — Twenty-three  Cities  of  Less  Than  100,000  Population,  Having 
Bureaus  of  Research  and  Reference 


City 

Population 

1920 

Title  of  Bureau 

Date  of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ment 

Ardmore,  Okla. 

14,000 

Department  of  Research  and  Guid- 

ance 

1918 

Beaumont,  Tex 

40,000 

Department  of  Tests  and  Measure- 

ments 

1919 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

56,000 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Guidance 

1919 

Enid,  Okla 

17,000 

Public  School  Research  Department 

1920 

Fresno,  Calif 

45,000 

Department  Research 

1921 

Hibbing,  Minn 

15,000 

Department  Research 

1915 

Highland  Park,  Mich. 

46,000 

Survey  Department 

1918 

Jackson,  Mich 

48,000 

Department  Measurements  and 

Special  Education 

1920 

Specific  Bureaus  of  Research  and  Reference 
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II 


City 

Population 

1920 

Title  of  Bureau 

Date  of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ment 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

48,000 

Department  Research 

1922 

Leavenworth,  Kan. 

18,000 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research 

1914 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

55,000 

Bureau  of  Measurements  and 

Research 

1918 

Long  Beach,  Calif.  . 

55,000 

Department  Research 

1918 

Martin’s  Ferry,  Ohio 

12,000 

Department  Research 

1916 

Okmulgee,  Okla 

17,000 

Department  of  Educational 

Statistics 

1920 

Pasadena,  Calif 

45,000 

Department  of  Educational 

Research 

1922 

Santa  Ana,  Calif 

15,000 

Department  Research 

1917* 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

88,000 

1913* 

Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

4,000 

Department  of  Tests  and  Measure- 

ments 

1921 

Stamford,  Conn. 

35,000 

1917* 

Topeka,  Kan 

50,000 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research 

1914 

Virginia,  Minn. 

15,000 

Department  Research 

1920 

Warren,  Ohio 

27,000 

Department  of  Attendance  and 

Research 

1919 

West  Allis,  Wis 

15,000 

Department  of  Educational 

Measurements 

1920 

* Discontinued. 


From  an  examination  of  the  preceding  tables,  the  following  interest- 
ing facts  are  noted: 

Fifty-six  cities  reported  having  established  Bureaus  of  Research  and 
Reference  during  the  period  1912  to  1923.  Of  the  fifty-six,  five  reported 
having  discontinued  their  bureaus.  Of  the  remaining  fifty-one  defi- 
nitely reporting  their  bureaus  of  research  and  reference  as  still  operat- 
ing, thirty-one  are  cities  of  over  100,000  in  population  and  only  twenty 
are  cities  of  less  than  100,000  in  population.3 

B.  Personnel 

It  appears  that  the  personnel  of  the  bureaus  of  research  and  reference 
as  commonly  organized,  taking  into  consideration  the  functions  of  the 

3 The  writer  found  by  actual  count  that  50  cities  of  100,000  or  over  in  population  and  800 
cities  with  less  than  100,000  population  had  sent  in  information  or  some  kind  of  report  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
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bureaus  and  the  size  of  the  cities  they  are  to  serve,  are  totally  inade- 
quate, unless  they  have  adopted  a type  of  organization  for  research  as 
suggested  in  the  latter  part  of  the  next  chapter.  It  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  the  personnel  to  cope  with  many  of  the  problems,  ques- 
tions, and  issues,  and  to  be  able  to  meet  all  the  demands  expected. 

For  the  median  city  of  group  size  less  than  100,000  in  population, 
the  personnel  consists  of  one  director  and  one  assistant  and  part-time 
clerical  helper,  whose  chief  duties  are  classification,  educational  guid- 
ance, surveys  and  statistics,  supervision  of  special  classes,  and  testing. 

For  the  median  city  of  group  size  less  than  500,000  but  100,000  or 
over  in  population,  the  personnel  consists  of  one  director,  one  assistant, 
and  one  clerk,  with  such  duties  as  classification,  surveys  and  statistics, 
supervision  of  special  classes,  and  testing. 

For  the  median  city  of  group  size  500,000  or  over,  the  personnel 
includes  one  director,  one  assistant  and  three  clerks,  with  such  duties 
in  the  majority  of  cases  as  classification,  curriculum  making,  surveys 
and  statistics,  testing,  test  construction,  and  validation. 

1.  Qualifications 

It  is  of  interest  to  make  a comparative  study  of  the  qualifications  of 
directors  of  the  bureaus  of  research  and  reference,  state  superintendents 
of  public  instruction,  and  full-time  and  part-time  psychologists.  See 
Table  IV. 

These  facts  are  significant;  the  enormous  advance  in  all  other  fields 
of  human  endeavor  is  forcing  education  to  hire  persons4  for  educational 
work,  who  are  at  least  as  competent  and  as  highly  trained  as  are  leaders 
in  engineering,  medicine,  law,  architecture,  and  other  professions. 

2.  Methods  of  Selection 

The  methods  of  selection  of  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  research  and 
reference  may  influence  his  status,  rank,  and  remuneration. 

Thirty-six  of  the  fifty-six  cities  in  previous  tables  (Table  II  and 
Table  III)  have  reported  methods  of  selecting  their  research  directors. 
Thirty  of  the  thirty-six  have  their  research  directors  appointed  by,  or 
upon  recommendation  of,  the  superintendent  of  city  schools;  the  other 
six  have  their  research  directors  appointed  by  the  city  board  of  educa- 
tion. Thirty  cities  reported  one  year  as  the  length  of  tenure  of  the 
research  director,  and  six  other  cities  reported  an  indefinite  time  for  the 
tenure  of  the  research  director.  Even  though  six  directors  of  the  bureau 

4 "Those  who  can,  do;  those  who  can’t,  teach,” — Bernard  Shaw’s  epigram. 
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TABLE  IV 

Comparative  Qualifications  of  Directors  of  Research  and  Reference,  Full- 
Time  Psychologists,  Part-Time  Psychologists,  and  State  Superintendents* 


State  Superintendents  of  Public 
Instruction!  Appointed  by 


Degree 

Directors  of 
Research 

Full-time 

Psychologists 

Part-time 

Psychologists 

Elected  by 

people 

State  Board 

of  Education 

State 

Governor 

Total 

No. 

Per 

No. 

Per 

No. 

Per 

No. 

Per 

No. 

Per 

No. 

Per 

No. 

Per 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

M.  D. 

0 

0 

1 

4 

4 

14.8 

M.D.&Ph.D. 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Ph.D. 

11 

21.5 

7 

28 

7 

25.9 

1 

3 

1 

10 

2 

40 

3 

20 

M.  A 

7 

33.4 

1 

4 

2 

7.4 

3 

9 

3 

30 

2 

40 

5 

33.3 

B.  A 

12 

23.4 

3 

12 

2 

7.4 

12 

36.6 

1 

10 

0 

0 

1 

6.6 

No.  Degree 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Not  found  or 

not  reported 

11 

21.5 

12 

48 

12 

44.5 

16 

48.5 

5 

50 

1 

20 

6 

40 

Totals 

51 

100 

25 

100 

27 

100 

33 

100 

10 

100 

5 

100 

15 

100 

* Data  obtained  from  Who's  Who  in  America. 

tOne  of  the  above  elected  State  superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  has  an  honorary  de- 
gree, while  five  of  the  appointed  State  Superintendents  have  honorary  degrees.  All  others  have 
resident  college  degrees. 


of  research  and  reference  are  known  to  be  appointed  by  the  city  board 
of  education,  none  of  them  reported  making  their  recommendations 
directly  to  the  city  board  of  education;  forty-seven  of  the  fifty-one 
cities  reported  making  their  recommendations  to  the  city  superinten- 
dents; four  of  the  fifty-one  cities  made  no  report  on  this  matter. 

3.  Salaries  of  Directors 

The  salary  received  by  a director  of  the  bureau  of  research  and  refer- 
ence is  largely  determined  by  the  size  of  the  city  and  by  his  status  or 
rank  in  the  school  system.  Some  of  the  findings  on  the  rank  of  the  re- 
search director  as  compared  with  that  of  other  educational  officials 
may  be  revealed. 

From  Table  V the  rank  of  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  research  and 
reference  may,  on  the  basis  of  salary  received,  be  inferred.  His  position 
in  cities  of  less  than  100,000  population  is  of  less  importance  than  that 
of  the  high  school  principal,  but  tends  to  become  more  important,  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  remuneration  received,  as  the  cities  increase  in  size.  It 
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TABLE  V 

Comparative  Salaries  of  Directors  of  Bureaus  of  Research  and  Reference 
and  Other  Educational  Officials  Within  and  Without  City  School  Systems 


Office 

Thirty-three  State 

Superintendents  Elected 

C/5 

State  Board  of  > 

Education  >w 

C/5 

UPERINT 

POINTED 

o 

G 

<U 

O 

o 

ENDENT 

BY 

1-4 

< 

H 

O 

H 

Twenty-one  cities  less 

than  100,000.  Median 

Population:  23,000 

Twenty-one  cities  100,- 

000  to  500,000.  Median 

Population:  212,000 

Nine  cities  (over  500,- 

000) . Median  Popula- 

tion: 797,000 

City  superintendent 

$5,750 

$8,000 

$10,000 

State  superintendent 

$3,708 

$6,833 

$6,930 

$6,880 

Assistant  city  superintendent 

4,750 

5,730 

High  school  principals 

3,775 

4,325 

4,375 

Research  directors  

2,350 

3,800 

4,500 

Full-time  psychologists 

1,800* 

3,150t 

3,700t 

* Median  salary  for  6 cities, 
t Median  salary  for  9 cities, 
t Median  salary  for  6 cities. 


is  incidentally  interesting  to  note  that,  measured  in  terms  of  their 
remuneration,  city  superintendents  of  schools  are  superior  to  the  state 
superintendents  of  public  instruction  and  elected  state  superintendents 
are  inferior  to  the  directors  of  the  bureau  of  research  and  reference.5 
The  median  salary  of  the  research  director  ranges  from  two-fifths  to 
one-half  of  the  median  salary  of  the  city  superintendent  and  approxi- 
mates three-fourths  of  that  of  the  assistant  superintendent. 

C.  Illustrative  Types  of  Bureaus  of  Research  and  Reference 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  discover  all  the  functions  of  the  bureaus  of 
research  and  reference,  for  they  have  no  legal  status,  and  have  been  in 
the  majority  of  cases  created  by  the  city  superintendent  of  schools. 
Hence  functions  can  be  added  or  subtracted  according  to  the  will  or  dic- 
tates of  the  appointing  power.  There  is  need  for  a uniform  terminology 
in  educational  research.  Terms  used  to  denote  “functions”  of  the 
bureaus  of  research  and  reference  are  not  clearly  defined  so  as  to  be 
mutually  exclusive  of  each  other  and  clearly  understood  by  all.  The 
fact  that  many  functions  are  enumerated  with  the  general  functions 
reveals  only  a general  classification  of  functions  and  shows  only  in  a 

6 This  is  true  only  when  the  United  States  is  considered  as  a whole.  However,  several  State 
Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  (appointed)  receive  annual  salaries  ranging  from  $10,000 
to  $12,000. 
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general  way  the  kinds  of  activities  that  various  city  bureaus  of  research 
and  reference  are  engaged  in. 

Bureaus  of  research  and  reference  may  be  roughly  classified  accord- 
ing to  functions  and  organization  of  staff. 

1.  Scope  of  Functions 

Some  of  the  illustrative  types  of  bureaus  of  research  and  reference 
classified  according  to  scope  of  functions  may  be  subdivided  into  ( 1 ) 
types  of  bureaus  of  research  and  reference  with  general  functions,  and 
(2)  types  of  bureaus  of  research  and  reference  with  specific  functions. 

( 1 ) Types  of  Bureaus  with  General  Functions.  The  following 
cities  have  bureaus  of  research  and  reference  which  seem  to  have  func- 
tions which  are  general. 


Akron,  Ohio 

It  is  the  intention  that  as  the  work  develops,  the  bureau  of  research 
shall  take  over  the  supervision  of  the  elementary  grades  from  the  fourth 
up.  The  bureau  expects  to  make  certain  statistical  studies  and  a survey 
of  school  buildings. 

Probably  the  greatest  help  given  by  the  bureau  has  been  to  find  out 
points  on  which  the  teaching  is  weak  and  to  determine  the  methods  and 
devices  whereby  these  weaknesses  can  best  be  overcome. 

Berkeley,  California 

The  two  most  important  functions  of  the  bureau  are  research  and 
guidance.  By  research  is  meant  a careful  and  scientific  study.  Such 
studies  are  made  of  any  function  of  the  school  work  which  the  super- 
intendent or  the  board  of  education  decides  is  in  greatest  need  of  atten- 
tion. Guidance  enters  by  way  of  recommendation  or  advice  after 
research  has  been  made  and  all  available  data  have  been  analyzed.  The 
purposes  of  the  bureau,  therefore,  are  to  gather  facts,  to  help  interpret 
these  facts,  and  to  give  counsel  and  advice. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Detailed  study  of  school  problems  that  may  be  assigned  by  the 
superintendent  or  undertaken  with  the  superintendent’s  approval,  and 
preparation  of  all  reports  in  the  educational  department  are  two  im- 
portant functions  of  the  bureau. 

The  division  will  render  aid  in  giving  standard  tests  and  will  arrange 
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with  supervisors  and  principals  for  cooperative  testing.  Returns  will  be 
made  and  results  will  be  summarized  and  reported  through  the  office 
of  the  bureau. 

Organization  and  preparation  of  the  fiscal  budget  for  the  department 
of  education  are  included  in  the  functions  of  the  bureau. 

Denver,  Colorado 

Research  work  of  all  kinds  connected  with  the  schools  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  bureau. 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Detroit  has  a Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Reference  and  a Department 
of  Instructional  Research.  The  former  deals  with  “administration  re- 
search, general  educational  statistics,  records,  and  reference.  Publica- 
tions: Detroit  Educational  Bulletin;  superintendent’s  letter;  annual 
reports;  research  and  special  bulletins.” 

The  Department  of  Instructional  Research.  The  function  of  this 
department  in  the  city  of  Detroit  appears  to  be  that  of  a headquarters: 
it  formulates  the  educational  policies  to  be  carried  out  throughout  the 
city  school  system.  Its  labors  take  the  form  of  testing  the  work,  survey- 
ing the  work  done,  and  appraising  policies  in  order  to  make  and  keep 
them  efficient  and  truly  serviceable.  These  labors  are  performed  by  its 
own  staff,  by  the  department  of  supervision,  and  by  the  personnel  of  the 
schools  themselves.  These  comprehensive  units  are  interwoven  in 
organization  and  cooperative  in  activity,  while  each  maintains  its  own 
individuality  for  the  furtherance  of  mutual  service. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

It  is  a little  difficult  to  state  the  scope  of  the  work.  It  covers  any 
problem  of  administration  or  organization  or  instruction  which  the  de- 
partment deems  fit  to  attack  or  which  is  assigned  to  it  by  administrative 
or  supervisory  officials. 

(2)  Types  of  Bureaus  with  Specific  Functions.  The  following 
cities  apparently  have  bureaus  with  specific  functions. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

The  work  consists  in  giving  such  tests  as  will  best  fit  in  with  the  work 
of  the  principal  of  the  school;  the  prime  object  is  to  make  educational 
measurements  of  use  to  the  grade  teachers. 
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St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Immediate  objects  set  before  the  division  were  as  follows: 

( 1 ) The  training  of  teachers  in  educational  measurement  both  in 
and  for  service. 

( 2 ) Division  should  be  in  charge  of  both  intelligence  and  achieve- 
ment testing  in  all  types  of  schools  in  the  system. 

(3)  The  individual  testing  of  children  for  admission  to  the  special 
schools  for  individual  instruction. 

(4)  The  group  intelligence  testing  of  children  for  ungraded  rooms 
and  for  admission  to  high  schools. 

(5)  The  conduct  of  such  achievement  testing  in  the  schools  as 
circumstances  and  available  funds  might  warrant  for  the  year. 

( 6 ) The  encouragement  of  voluntary  measurements  in  the  schools 
by  the  distribution  of  information  in  regard  to  tests  and  conferences 
with  principals  and  teachers. 

2.  Organization  of  Staff 

Bureaus  of  research  and  reference  may  be  classified  roughly  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  staff  organization ; one  type  of  staff  organization 
may  be  termed,  centralized,  and  another  type,  decentralized. 

(1)  Bureaus  with  Centralized  Staffs.  The  bureau  of  research 
and  reference  with  a centralized  staff  is  meant  to  be  that  one  having  a 
hired  staff  which  works  from  a central  office  whence  problems,  ques- 
tions, and  issues  originate.0  Examination  of  the  meager  information 
available  on  this  matter  indicates  that  the  following  cities  (from  the 
descriptions  of  their  respective  bureaus)  have  bureaus  with  the  cen- 
tralized type  of  staff  organizations  as  herein  defined. 

Denver,  Colorado 

Members  of  staff — Four  specialists  and  two  clerks. 

Scope  of  work — Educational  tests;  intelligence  and  psychological 
tests;  research  work  of  all  kinds  connected  with  the  schools. 

Rochester,  New  York 

Members  of  staff — The  above-mentioned  departments1 * * * * * 7  are  under 
an  assistant  superintendent.  Two  stenographers,  two  clerks,  and  a 
secretary  who  is  familiar  with  the  theory  of  standard  tests,  are  allowed 


6 For  a graphic  representation,  see  Diagram  1,  p.  35. 

7 The  efficiency  bureau  was  organized  in  1913  and  the  child-study  department  in  1912. 
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for  the  work  of  the  efficiency  bureau.  In  the  child-study  department 
there  are  five  trained  psychologists. 

Scope  of  work — The  efficiency  bureau  has  made  studies  in  attend- 
ance, promotion,  non-promotion,  absence,  retardation,  progress,  elimi- 
nation, age,  and  destination  of  graduates. 

The  child-study  department  is  doing  three  lines  of  work:  First, 
individual  study  of  problem  pupils  and  pupils  recommended  for  trans- 
fer to  special  classes;  second,  in  forming  ability  groups  among  primary 
pupils;  and,  third,  in  forming  ability  groups  of  senior  and  junior  high 
school  pupils. 

( 2 ) Bureaus  with  Decentralized  Staff.  The  bureau  of  research 
and  reference  with  a decentralized  staff  is  one  which  enlists  the  co- 
operation of  all  teachers  interested;  studies  not  only  the  problems  sug- 
gested or  initiated  by  the  administration,  but  also  gathers  valuable 
ideas  of  individual  teachers  or  groups  of  people.8  A decentralized  staff 
system  filters  through  all  the  schools  from  the  central  office.  This  is 
accomplished  by  frequent  committee  meetings  over  which  a chairman 
especially  interested  in  research  work  may  be  appointed,  or  by  the  aid 
of  the  teachers’  association.  Often  by  this  committee  system  or  tech- 
nique of  studying  a problem,  some  valuable  idea,  a by-product  of  the 
problem  under  consideration,  may  be  thrashed  out  clearly  or  may, 
during  the  discussions,  be  discovered  to  be  of  more  value  than  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  itself  under  consideration.  The  bureau  of  research 
and  reference  with  such  a staff  organization  is  in  effect  a centralized 
one,  but  spreads  throughout  many  small  centers  instead  of  working  in 
one  large  group. 

From  the  meager  descriptions  available  of  the  scope  of  work  of  the 
bureaus  of  research  and  reference,  the  following  cities  appear  to  have 
bureaus  with  the  decentralized  staff  system.  Of  all  the  cities  reporting 
on  their  bureaus  Detroit,  Michigan,  has  the  most  complete  information 
available. 


Detroit,  Michigan 

The  function  of  the  Department  of  Instructional  Research  appears 
to  be  that  of  a headquarters:  it  formulates  the  educational  policies  to 
be  carried  out  throughout  the  city  school  system.  Its  labors  take  the 
form  of  testing  the  work,  surveying  the  work  done,  and  appraising 
policies  in  order  to  make  and  keep  them  efficient  and  serviceable.  Those 


For  a graphic  representation,  see  Diagram  2,  p.  36. 
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labors  are  performed  by  its  own  staff,  by  the  department  of  supervision, 
and  by  the  personnel  of  the  schools  themselves.  These  comprehensive 
units  are  interwoven  in  organization,  and  cooperative  in  activity,  while 
each  maintains  its  own  individuality  for  the  furtherance  of  mutual 
service. 

The  extent  of  the  work  involved  in  the  above  outline  may  be  gathered 
from  a statement  of  the  personnel  of  the  respective  units  and  the  figures 
indicating  their  activities  so  far  as  these  are  available. 

Members  of  the  staff — Director,  assistant  director;  two  assistant 
supervisors;  chief  clerk;  three  regular  clerk-stenographers,  schedule 
clerk,  and  stencil  clerk.  In  addition,  three  to  twelve  extra  assistant 
clerks  as  fluctuations  of  marking,  or  other  work  demands.  Two  addi- 
tional regular  clerks  were  engaged  for  1922. 

Staff  of  the  supervisory  department: 

Health  education : assistant  director,  two  supervisors,  and  an  officer 
of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.,  five  assistant  supervisors  in  general  fields,  one  as- 
sistant supervisor  in  corrective  gymnastics,  who  has  seven  special 
assistants,  ten  special  teachers  in  charge  of  regular  athletic  work. 

English  department:  one  supervisor,  four  assistants. 

Kindergarten-primary  department:  one  supervisor,  three  assistants. 

Penmanship  department:  one  supervisor,  two  assistants. 

Exact  sciences:  Arithmetic — one  supervisor. 

Social  sciences:  Geography  (1920-21) — one  supervisor,  one  assist- 
ant; history  and  civics  (1920-21) — one  supervisor;  visual  education 
(1920-21) — one  supervisor;  children’s  museum — one  assistant. 

Vocational  education:  Industrial  and  manual  arts — one  assistant 
director,  three  supervisors;  mechanical  drawing — one  supervisor. 

Industrial  education:  one  supervisor,  one  assistant. 

Domestic  science:  one  supervisor,  one  assistant. 

Household  arts:  one  supervisor,  one  assistant. 

Applied  arts:  one  supervisor,  one  assistant. 

Fine  arts:  Drawing — one  supervisor,  three  assistants;  music — one 
supervisor,  one  special  assistant  (elementary  music),  two  assistants. 

Closely  allied  with  this  department  of  instructional  research  is  that 
of  special  education,  which  is  responsible  for  the  psychological  measure- 
ment of  all  children,  their  assignment  to  proper  classes,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  education  of  atypical  children. 

The  general  operating  plan  of  the  elementary,  intermediate,  and 
high-school  units  is  somewhat  as  follows: 

By  survey  methods,  carried  out  on  a city-wide  scale,  the  office  of  the 
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department  gathers  data  from  which  it  may  critically  examine  the 
effects  of  the  instruction  it  has  provided.  The  results  of  such  examina- 
tion, by  comparison  of  objective  measurement  of  achievement  here  with 
that  in  other  cities,  by  comparison  of  results  occurring  in  various 
schools  having  similar  or  differing  conditions,  lead  to  appraisal  of  its 
plans  as  they  operate  in  the  schools  under  its  direction. 

According  to  the  findings  of  such  appraisal  through  examination, 
changes  of  an  administrative,  academic,  or  methodic  nature  are  made. 
After  trial  of  the  resulting  policies  the  work  is  again  surveyed,  and  the 
cycle  of  headquarters  review  continued. 

The  value  of  discussion  among  supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers 
of  the  investigations  participated  in  by  various  groups  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  Enlightened  appraisal  which  permeates  all  groups  con- 
cerned is  fostered:  suggestions  pass  from  one  to  another  and  finally 
assist  the  directorate  in  the  construction  or  modification  of  the  general 
policies  affecting  the  whole. 

The  technical  tabulation  and  graphical  representation  of  results  are 
at  present  carried  through  by  the  clerical  staff  and  supervisors,  but  it 
may  be  possible  that  the  deputation  could  be  extended  to  handle  the 
details  of  special  studies,  leaving  the  director  and  his  immediate  assist- 
ants more  time  to  engage  in  constructive  studies. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Members  oj  stajj — The  personnel  of  the  department  varies  from 
time  to  time  according  to  the  type  of  work  in  which  it  is  engaged. 
Additional  help  is  brought  in  for  extraordinary  work. 

The  comparative  annual  statistics  of  the  system  are  kept  up  by  two 
clerks  under  the  direction  of  the  department  in  connection  with  other 
work.  Stenographic  and  secretarial  needs  are  taken  care  of  by  assign- 
ment from  the  general  office,  which  takes  care  of  all  departments. 

At  the  time  of  making  up  the  budget,  clerical  assistance  is  furnished 
from  the  business  department. 

The  library  of  the  department  — the  teachers’  special  library — is  in 
charge  of  two  librarians  assigned  from  the  city  library  staff. 

Other  help  is  furnished  by  the  general  office  to  take  care  of  peak  load 
needs  other  than  special  investigations. 

Remarks — In  dollars  and  cents  the  department  has  more  than  paid 
its  way  in  watching  leakages  in  receipts  and  expenditures  and  in 
suggesting  more  efficient  methods  of  doing  things  with  smaller 
expenditures. 
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It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  department  to  interest  groups  of 
teachers  in  solving  certain  problems,  and  in  carrying  out  certain  poli- 
cies. The  testing  programs  were  so  devised  that  teachers  gave  the  tests 
and  scored  the  papers.  These  results  were  tabulated  (by  grades  and 
by  districts)  by  research  committees,  so  that  the  results  were  available 
to  the  teachers  first,  district  superintendents  second,  and  administrative 
officers  third.  In  this  way,  the  department  feels  that  it  achieved  results 
more  quickly,  and  secured  valuable  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers. 

The  research  committees  very  often  suggested  problems  for  their 
districts  and  schools.  The  department  helped  them  lay  out  the  attack, 
methods  of  procedure,  suggested  materials,  checked  up  statistical  pro- 
cedure, helped  in  the  analysis  of  the  results,  and  suggested  methods  of 
reaching  the  seat  of  the  difficulties  found. 

In  the  field  of  secondary  research,  a committee  in  each  high  school 
carried  on  studies  of  various  types:  value  of  certain  tests  in  prognosis, 
value  of  homogeneous  grouping,  etc.  The  chairman  is  an  individual 
who  has  had  good  training  in  the  work. 

D.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Bureaus  of 
Research  and  Reference 

The  bureau  of  research  and  reference  as  it  is  to-day  in  the  fifty  or 
more  cities  in  the  United  States  is  varied  as  to  scope  of  functions.  It  is 
an  efficient  agency  performing  clear-cut  functions  in  some  cities;  it  is 
an  agency  that  has  been  discontinued  in  several  cities;  and  it  is  an 
agency  whose  usefulness  and  values  are  still  doubted  in  many  other 
cities. 

In  the  present  complexity  of  life  situations  where  forces  outside  the 
field  of  education  are  compelling  a variety  of  readjustments  in  aims  and 
methods,  the  possibilities  of  research  are  almost  limitless;  problems 
without  number  appear  as  soon  as  one  scrutinizes  the  present  practices. 
The  possibilities  of  research  are  limited  only  by  human  insight 
and  energy. 

An  examination  of  the  matters  dealt  with  by  the  fifty  or  more  bureaus 
of  research  and  reference  seems  to  indicate  that  powers  and  duties  are 
piled  upon  the  bureaus;  anything  anyone  else  wants  done  is  most 
likely  to  be  assigned  to  these  bureaus.  Their  powers  and  duties  range 
from  studying  the  general  question  of  aims  of  public  schools  down  to 
specific  questions  regarding  words  to  be  taught  in  third,  fourth,  or  fifth 
grade  spelling.  A reexamination  of  the  list  of  matters  dealt  with  by  the 
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bureaus  of  research  and  reference  would  probably  indicate  what  powers 
and  duties  such  bureaus  exercise.  As  already  pointed  out,  even  though 
the  list  is  faulty,  it  reveals  the  fact  that  bureaus  of  research  and  refer- 
ence are  willing  to  forego  the  pure  and  theoretical  aspects  of  educational 
research  for  the  sake  of  becoming  real  bureaus  of  service  in  the 
practical  applications  of  research  principles  to  school  problems,  ques- 
tions, and  issues. 

The  bureaus  derive  all  their  functions  and  duties  from  the  appointing 
power,  either  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  or  the  city  board  of 
education.  The  appointing  power  can  either  add  or  subtract,  extend  or 
limit  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  bureaus  of  research  and  reference. 
Hence  it  is  almost  impossible  to  classify  the  bureaus  of  research  and 
reference  according  to  their  powers  and  duties.  However,  an  effort  is 
made  to  classify  them  thus.  The  criteria  for  such  a classification  must 
needs  be  subjective  and  arbitrary,  and  limited  by  the  meager  infor- 
mation available. 

Bureaus  of  research  and  reference  may  be  roughly  grouped  according 
to  those  having  (1)  large  or  sufficient  powers;  (2)  meager  or  limited 
powers ; or  ( 3 ) the  authority  to  delegate  their  own  powers  and  duties. 

(1)  A good  example  of  the  first  class  is  that  of  Detroit,  Michigan; 
for  “it  formulates  the  educational  policies”  and  “according  to  the  find- 
ings of  such  appraisal  through  examination,  changes  of  an  administra- 
tive, academic,  or  methodic  nature  are  made.”9 

Another  good  example  is  that  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,10  where 
the  bureau  of  research  and  reference  has  almost  unlimited  powers 
when  those  in  authority  over  it  so  order. 

(2)  An  example  of  what  may  be  termed  a bureau  with  little  or 
limited  powers  is  that  of  Berkeley,  California,11  where  “the  purposes  of 
the  bureau,  therefore,  are  to  gather  facts,  to  help  interpret  these  facts, 
and  to  give  counsel  and  advice.”  It  is  quite  evident  from  this  meager 
description  that  the  bureau  at  Berkeley  does  not  possess  as  large  powers 
as  the  bureau  at  Detroit. 

(3)  Some  bureaus  of  research  and  reference  delegate  some  of  their 
powers  and  duties  to  committees  in  the  teaching,  supervisory,  or  admin- 
istrative fields.  No  one  man,  however  competent,  can  efficiently  per- 
form all  the  duties  and  exercise  all  the  powers  given  him;  not  even  the 
whole  personnel  of  the  bureau  can  ever  be  in  a position,  to  perform  all 

6 See  page  16. 

10  See  page  1 6. 

11  See  page  15. 
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the  duties  necessary.  By  the  so-called  decentralized  staff  system,  the 
bureau  delegates  many  of  its  powers  to  those  whom  it  believes 
competent  and  capable  of  attacking  an  educational  problem,  question, 
or  issue. 

Detroit  has  such  an  excellent  decentralized  staff  system;12  where 
“these  labors  of  testing,  surveying  the  work  done,  and  appraising  poli- 
cies are  performed  by  its  (the  bureau’s)  own  staff,  by  the  department 
of  supervision,  and  by  the  personnel  of  the  schools  themselves.  These 
comprehensive  units  are  interwoven  in  organization  and  cooperative 
in  activity,  while  each  maintains  its  own  individuality  for  the  further- 
ance of  mutual  service.” 

Indianapolis  also  has  worked  out  such  a decentralized  staff  system, 
with  the  cooperation  of  various  research  committees.13 

Thus  far  the  treatise  has  dealt  with  research  agencies  incor- 
porated in  city  school  systems  only.  There  are  a great  many  agencies 
outside  of  the  city  public  school  systems  that  are  engaged  in,  conduct, 
or  direct  some  educational  phase  of  research  or  investigation  directly  or 
indirectly.  It  is  upon  these  agencies  that  attention  is  incidentally 
directed.  Some  are  continuous,  systematic,  and  duly  organized;  others 
are  temporary  but  duly  organized;  and  many  others  are  still  sporadic 
and  unorganized.  They  are  either  local  or  state  or  federal  in  scope; 
they  are  financed  with  either  public  or  private  funds,  or  both. 

The  following  agencies  have  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in,  con- 
ducted, directed,  or  cooperated  with  schools  in  conducting  or  directing 
educational  research  and  investigation. 

(1)  Federal 

Junior  Placement  Department,  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

( 2 ) State  Departments  of  Education 

California  Department  of  Education 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Education 

( 3 ) Colleges  and  U ni versities 

University  of  California 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
Cleveland  School  of  Education 

12 See  page  18. 

13  See  page  20. 
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Columbia  University 
Connecticut  College 
Evansville  College 
University  of  Illinois 
Lehigh  University 
Medical  College  of  Virginia 
University  of  Michigan 
University  of  Montana 
University  of  Nebraska 
Northwestern  University 
University  of  Ohio 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Yale  University 

(4)  Normal  Schools 

State  Normal  School  of  Minnesota 
State  Normal  School  of  Washington 
State  Normal  School  of  Wisconsin 
Western  State  Normal  School  of  Michigan 

(5)  Special  Schools  or  Institutions 

School  for  Defectives,  Newton,  Massachusetts 
State  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  for  Juvenile  Research,  Chicago 
State  Institute,  Wrentham  and  Waverley,  Mass. 

(6)  Health  Departments,  Hospitals,  etc. 

City  Health  Center,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Department  of  Health,  Chicago 
Illinois  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
Massachusetts  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
Massachusetts  Psychopathic  Hospital 
Michigan  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
Pennsylvania  State  Hospital 
Worcester  State  Hospital,  Massachusetts 

The  following  agencies  have  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in,  con- 
ducted, or  cooperated  with  the  conduct  or  direction  of,  some  educa- 
tional research  in  connection  with  educational  surveys  and  inquiries. 
In  many  cases  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  out  the  agencies  directly 
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or  indirectly  responsible,  financially  or  otherwise,  for  the  conduct, 
direction  of,  or  for  the  order  of,  making  educational  surveys  and  in- 
quires. It  is  known  that  many  educational  surveys  and  inquiries  have 
been  ordered,  conducted,  and  directed  by  two  or  more  agencies  coop- 
erating. It  is  not  easy  to  find  out  which  agencies  have  been  financially 
responsible  for  the  educational  surveys  and  inquiries  made.  Hence  no 
claim  is  made  as  to  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  list. 

(7)  National  Agencies 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
Russell  Sage  Foundation 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 
General  Education  Board 

(8)  State  Agencies 

State  Senate,  New  Jersey 

Educational  Commission  of  Kansas 

Arkansas  Educational  Commission 

General  Assembly  Special  Educational  Commission 

Educational  Commission  of  Iowa 

Virginia  Educational  Commission 

State  Superintendent  of  Virginia 

Ohio  State  School  Survey  Commission 

Indiana  State  Department  of  Education 

Educational  Survey  Commission  of  Maryland 

State  Board  of  Education,  Connecticut 

State  Board  of  Education,  Georgia 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Oklahoma 

State  Department  of  Education,  Indiana 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Wisconsin 

State  Department  of  Education,  Delaware 

(9)  Local  Agencies14 

California  Oakland 

Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

14  Most  of  the  city  and  local  educational  surveys  and  inquiries  have  been  ordered  made  by  city 
boards  of  education;  quite  a number  have  been  ordered  made  by  agencies  other  than  city  boards 
of  education.  In  several  instances,  two  or  more  agencies  or  organizations  including  the  city  board 
of  Education  cooperated.  The  list  though  not  complete  and  not  all  inclusive  is  made  to  indicate 
in  a general  way  what  the  majority  of  educational  surveys  and  inquiries  are  that  have  been  made 
by  local  initiative  and  ordered  at  local  expense  with  either  public  funds  or  private  funds  from 
public  spirited  citizens  or  organizations. 
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Colorado 

Denver 

Nebraska 

Omaha 

Sterling 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport 

Greenwich 

Stamford 

Georgia 

Atlanta 

New  Jersey 

Caldwell 

East  Orange 
Hackensack 

Mount  Hadley 
Montclair 

Passaic 

Paterson 

Idaho 

Boise 

Illinois 

Alton 

Chicago 

Rockford 

New  York 

Bronxville 

Buffalo 

Great  Neck 

New  York  City 
Westchester  County 
Wood  mere 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

Montgomery 

Oregon 

Portland 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

Brookline 

Pennsylvania 

Harrisburg 

Reading 

Framingham 

Hadley 

Texas 

San  Antonio 

Michigan 

Grand  Rapids 

Utah 

Ogden 

Salt  Lake  City 

Minnesota 

St.  Paul 

Virginia 

Richmond 

Missouri 

St.  Louis 

Washington 

Townsend 

Saline  County 

Montana 

Butte 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 

Oswego  County 
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A list  of  organizations  known  to  have  taken  part  in  educational 
surveys  and  inquiries  follows: 

( 10)  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Boards  of  Public  Affairs 

Committee  on  Municipal  Research,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Board  of  Commerce,  Detroit,  Michigan 
State  Board  of  Public  Affairs,  Wisconsin 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Akron,  Ohio 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

(11)  Philanthropic  or  Charity  Organizations 

Associated  Charities,  Syracuse,  New  York 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Committee,  Windsor  County,  Vermont 

(12)  Educational  Associations 

Upper  Peninsula  Educational  Association,  Michigan 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  California  Branch 
Illinois  State  Teachers  Association 
Maricopa  Teachers  Association  (in  cooperation  with 
Arizona  State  Taxpayers  Association) 

( 13)  Bureaus  of  Municipal  Research 

New  York  City  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  Dayton,  Ohio 

( 14)  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Universities15 

Department  of  Education,  The  University  of  Chicago 
University  of  Kansas 
Kansas  State  Normal  School 
Oregon  University 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
State  Teachers  College,  Colorado 

E.  Agencies  Cooperating  in  Research  Work— State  or  National 
in  Scope  or  Influence 

American  educators  and  public  spirited  citizens  recognize  the  need 
of  steady,  broad  canvass  of  general  conditions,  followed  by  careful 
testing  of  results  and  vigorous  promotion  of  constructive  changes; 
this  recognition  applied  means  more  than  mere  sporadic  partisan  in- 
vestigations and  surveys.  The  combined  contributions  of  the  agencies 

15 A number  of  schools  maintain  as  an  integral  part  of  their  respective  institutional  organiza- 
tions a bureau  of  research  or  the  same  agency  under  a different  title. 
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enumerated  are  small  compared  with  the  many  and  diverse  needs  in 
education. 

With  a view  to  the  realization  of  this  need,  to  secure  cooperation 
between  institutions  and  agencies,  certain  organizations  publicly  sup- 
ported or  privately  endowed  have  come  into  existence.  These  organi- 
zations are  encouraging  or  promoting  research  and  investigational 
work,  state  or  national  in  scope  and  influence.  Examples  follow. 

1.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  is  an  educational  clearing 
house  of  the  United  States  Government;  as  such,  it  is  performing  one 
of  the  functions  of  a bureau  of  educational  research.  Statutes  that 
govern  its  being  the  clearing  house  are  the  Act  of  March  2,  1 867, 16  and 
the  Act  of  July  20,  1868. 17  Among  the  legal  provisions  are  the 
following: 

Sec.  No.  516.  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  a Bureau  called 
the  Office  of  Education,  the  purpose  and  duties  of  which  shall  be  to  collect  statistics 
and  facts  showing  the  conditions  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States 
and  Territories,  and  to  diffuse  such  information  respecting  the  organization  and 
management  of  schools  and  school  systems,  and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall  aid 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient 
school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the 
country. 

In  compliance  with  statutory  provisions,  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  issues  four  types  of  publications:  (1)  descriptive  re- 
ports on  current  educational  problems  and  movements,  recent  edu- 
cational experiments  and  innovations,  brief  descriptive  summaries  of 
educational  conditions  abroad  or  in  the  United  States;  (2)  detailed 
educational  statistics  for  all  cities  reporting  to  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education;  (3)  bulletins  prepared  or  written  by  collaborating 
specialists  on  particular  educational  problems;  (4)  a monthly  record  of 
educational  publications  containing  an  annotated  bibliography  of  prac- 
tically all  articles,  books,  monographs,  and  reports  on  educational  mat- 
ters useful  to  those  especially  engaged  in  educational  research  or 
investigation. 

2.  National  Associations 

(1)  National  Education  Association.  Some  idea  of  the  work  of  this 
association  along  lines  of  educational  research  and  investigation  may 

16 Chapter  158,  14  Statute  L.  434,  Act  of  March  2,  1867. 

17 Chapter  176,  15  Statute  L.  92,  106, 
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be  gathered  from  a description  given  in  the  next  chapter  on  “Types  of 
Administrative  Organization  for  Research.” 

(2)  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  This  society 
issues  yearbooks.  It  has  issued  approximately  fifty  containing  valuable 
studies  and  investigations  on  educational  problems,  such  as  certifica- 
tion of  teachers,  school  supervision,  industrial  and  agricultural  educa- 
tion, school  surveys,  minimal  essentials,  educational  measurements, 
rating  of  teachers,  social  science  studies,  and  current  studies  on  cur- 
riculum-making, etc.  As  an  agency  carrying  on  research  and  investi- 
gable  work  delegated  to  its  members,  acting  as  an  educational  forum 
and  clearing  house,  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education 
performs  the  functions  of  a bureau  of  educational  research.  The  type 
of  work  carried  on  by  this  society  may  well  be  incorporated  in  a state 
or  national  system  of  education.18 

3.  State  Boards  of  Education 

The  state  boards  of  education  of  most  states  in  the  Union  have 
powers  and  duties  which,  if  they  are  to  exercise  and  perform  them 
properly,  will  necessitate  an  agency  for  educational  research  and  inves- 
tigation. It  is  almost  impossible  to  discover  all  the  powers  and  duties 
of  state  boards  of  education,  but  there  are  already  sufficient  examples 
to  show  that  a state  board  of  education  may  well  be  the  legal  agency 
directing  educational  research  investigable  work.  Some  state  boards 
of  education  have  tried  to  know  their  respective  systems  of  schools  by 
the  aid  of  survey  commissions  appointed  now  and  then.  No  general 
attempt  has  been  made  to  have  a systematic  agency  to  enable  state 
boards  of  education  and  their  executives  to  study  scientifically  their 
educational  problems,  questions,  and  issues.  The  state  board  of  educa- 
tion has  appointed  special  temporary  research  staffs  by  having  survey 
commissions  investigate  and  make  recommendations  for  their  respec- 
tive school  systems. 


4.  Foundations 

(1)  The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  This  foundation  was 
established  according  to  a trust  deed  by  Andrew  Carnegie.  Among  its 
functions  are  those  dealing  with  research  and  investigation  as  the 
following  excerpts  from  the  deed  show: 

18  The  research  and  investigational  work  carried  on  by  the  National  Education  Association 
and  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  may  be  incorporated  in  a public  school 
system  as  per  application  to  Philippine  conditions,  pp.  72  ff. 
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It  is  proposed  to  found  in  the  city  of  Washington,  an  institution  which,  with  the 
cooperation  of  institutions  now  or  hereafter  established,  there  or  elsewhere,  shall 
in  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  manner  encourage  investigation,  research,  and 
discovery. . . . 

Among  its  aims  are  these: 

1.  To  promote  original  research,  paying  great  attention  thereto,  as  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  departments. 

2.  To  discover  the  exceptional  man  in  every  department  of  study,  inside  or 
outside  of  schools,  and  enable  him  to  make  the  work  for  which  he  seems  especially 
designed  his  life  work. 

3.  To  increase  facilities  for  higher  education. 

4.  To  increase  the  efficiency  of  universities  and  other  institutions  of  learning 
throughout  the  country,  by  utilizing  and  adding  to  their  existing  facilities  and 
aiding  teachers  in  the  various  institutions  for  experimental  and  other  work,  in 
these  institutions  as  far  as  advisable. 

5.  To  enable  such  students  as  may  find  Washington  the  best  point  for  their 
special  studies  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  museums,  libraries,  laboratories, 
observatory,  meteorological,  piscicultural,  and  forestry  schools,  and  kindred 
institutions  of  the  several  departments  of  the  government. 

6.  To  ensure  the  prompt  publication  and  distribution  of  the  results  of  scientific 
investigation,  a field  considered  highly  important. 

(Excerpts  from  Yearbook,  No.  1,  Carnegie  Institution,  1902,  pp.  xii-xiv.) 

(2)  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 
This  foundation  issues  annual  reports  containing  many  educational 
studies  and  investigations  on  teaching  staffs  for  colleges  and  universi- 
ties; summaries  of  studies  and  investigations  made  by  the  division  of 
educational  inquiry;  bulletins  containing  studies  on  state  and  national 
educational  conditions;  for  example,  the  studies  made  on  medical  edu- 
cation, law  education,  state  survey  of  education  in  Vermont,  normal 
schools  in  Missouri,  reports  on  studies  and  investigations  of  teacher- 
training courses  and  high  school  cost  of  education,  etc.  The  work 
carried  on  by  the  foundation  is  mainly  for  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
motion of  educational  research  and  investigation,  state  and  national 
in  scope  and  influence. 

(3)  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  This  foundation,  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  New  York  State  in  1907,  was  endowed  by  Mrs. 
Russell  Sage  with  $10,000,000. 

Among  its  functions  are  those  of  educational  research  and  investi- 
gation as  indicated  by  the  following  excerpts  from  Ayres’  Seven  Great 
foundations. 19 

lf) Ayres,  Leonard  P.,  Seven  Great  Foundations,  pp.  63  ff Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Depart- 
ment of  Child  Hygiene,  New  York,  1911. 
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In  a letter  addressed  to  the  trustees  in  April  1907,  Mrs.  Sage  further  defines  the 
scope  of  the  Foundation,  and  its  limitations  as  follows:  “The  scope  of  the 
Foundation  is  not  only  national,  but  it  is  broad.  It  should,  however,  preferably, 
not  undertake  to  do  that  which  is  now  being  done  or  is  likely  to  be  effectively  done 
by  other  individuals  or  other  agencies.  It  should  be  its  aims  to  take  up  the 
larger,  more  difficult  problems;  and  to  take  them  up  so  far  as  possible  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  cooperation  and  aid  in  their  solution.”20 

One  of  the  Foundation’s  lines  of  activity  has  had  to  do  with  the  practical 
problems  of  common  school  administration  which  are  related  to  the  progress 
of  children  throughout  the  common  schools.  Investigations  have  been  steadily  in 
progress  for  the  past  three  years  to  discover  and  lessen  the  factors  which  prevent 
the  regular  progress  of  a large  portion  of  children  through  the  common  school 
course  and  account  for  our  schools  being  clogged  with  many  so-called  “backward 
children.”  Encouraging  progress  has  been  made  in  this  field;  and  the  problem  is 
now  being  attacked  in  many  cities  with  renewed  assurance,  as  the  result  of  the 
work  that  has  been  accomplished. 

This,  however,  has  not  been  the  sole  or  ultimate  object  of  this  particular  line 
of  work.  The  larger  object  has  been  the  discovery  of  ways  of  measuring  edu- 
cational progress  and  educational  results.  The  realization  that  the  great  develop- 
ment of  modern  science  is  based  upon  the  perfection  of  exact  methods  of  observa- 
tion and  research  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  our  great  needs  in  educa- 
tion at  the  present  time  is  to  have  means  of  checking  results,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
test  different  methods  as  accurately  as  it  is  possible  to  test  them  in  the  field  of 
business.  The  Foundation’s  workers  feel  that  we  need  to  be  able  to  measure  the 
relation  between  educational  products  and  educational  processes.  A considerable 
number  of  studies  have  been  conducted  in  this  field,  and  more  are  in  progress. 

Thus,  the  foundation,  under  the  leadership  of  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  has 
produced  a series  of  significant  contributions  including  the  studies  of 
medical  inspection,  laggards  in  schools,  which  were  the  earlier  studies, 
and  studies  on  writing  and  spelling  scales  and  the  comparisons  of  state 
school  systems  which  were  more  recent.  The  Division  of  Education  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  been  discontinued. 

(4)  The  General  Education  Board.  The  General  Education  Board 
was  organized  in  1903  to  assist  Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller  in  carrying  out  a 
plan  of  modern  munificent  philanthropy.  The  purpose  of  the  General 
Education  Board  is  to  serve  as  a medium  for  the  distribution  of  Rocke- 
feller’s gifts  and  as  an  agency  through  which  other  people  of  financial 
means  can  contribute  their  gifts  to  promote  and  encourage  education  in 
the  United  States  in  a systematic  and  effective  way. 


20 This  precaution  specified  by  Mrs.  Sage  is  well  taken  care  of  in  the  suggested  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  operation  of  the  proposed  General  Research  Staff,  pp.  72  ff.  of  this 
volume,  in  an  attempt  to  incorporate  in  the  Philippine  Public  School  System  an  organization 
for  research  work. 
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Among  its  aims  are: 

( 1 ) The  promotion  of  practical  farming  in  the  Southern  States; 

(2)  The  development  of  a system  of  public  high  schools  in  the 
Southern  States; 

(3)  The  promotion  of  higher  education  throughout  the  United 
States;  and 

(4)  The  promotion  of  selected  schools  for  Negroes. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  General  Education  Board  to  work  through  existing  insti- 
tutions and  agencies  and  not  to  undertake  independent  educational  work. 

The  contributions  for  agricultural  demonstration  work  are  expended  under  the 
supervision  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which,  through  its 
accredited  representatives,  has  entire  control  of  such  expenditures.  Payments  are 
made  by  the  General  Education  Board  for  the  work  on  vouchers  certified  by 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  seeks  to  promote  public  high  schools,  not  by  sending  its  own  agents  into 
several  states  to  do  this  work,  but  by  enabling  State  Universities  and  State  Depart- 
ments of  Education  to  do  the  work.  Here,  again,  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  work  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  States. 

Its  contributions  to  colleges  are  not  for  specific  departments  in  colleges  or  uni- 
versities, nor  for  particular  kinds  of  education.  The  contributions  are  made  to  the 
trustees  of  the  colleges,  who  have  full  power  to  direct  the  expenditure  thereof. 
The  only  promise  required  by  the  Board  in  making  its  gifts  is  that  the  money  which 
it  gives  shall  be  invested  and  preserved  inviolable  for  the  endowment  of  the  college 
or  university. 

(Excerpts  from  a memorandum  issued  by  the  Board,  January  1914.) 

The  General  Education  Board,  in  line  with  its  aims  to  promote  edu- 
cational research  and  investigation,  has  endowed  a number  of  experi- 
mental institutions. 

These  and  various  other  foundations  have  been  very  instrumental  in 
encouraging  educational  research,  experimentation,  and  investigation. 
They  have  endowed  or  subsidized  existing  schools  and  other  agencies 
engaged  in  educational  research  and  investigation. 

On  the  whole,  these  and  other  agencies  cooperating  in  the  promotion 
and  encouragement  of  educational  research  and  investigation  have 
quite  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  cooperation  and  unification  of 
lines  of  educational  endeavor  for  research  and  investigation;  these 
foundations  have  endeavored  to  make  a steady,  broad  canvass  of  gen- 
eral conditions,  and  to  vigorously  promote  constructive  changes  and 
recommendations,  and  systematic  experimentations.  They  should  tend 
and  have  tended  to  prevent  the  duplication  of  whole  series  of  worthy 
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but  comparatively  trivial  pieces  of  research  and  piecemeal  investiga- 
tions conducted  personally  by  individuals  or  by  groups  of  people  with 
limited  time  and  funds  at  their  command. 

A state  or  national  system  of  education  may  well  take  up  for  unifica- 
tion and  coordination  of  educational  researches  and  investigations  the 
work  carried  on  by  such  private  agencies. 


CHAPTER  III 


TYPES  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 
FOR  RESEARCH 

This  chapter  aims  to  supplement  the  preceding  chapters  by  means  of 
review,  emphasis,  and  clarification.  It  contains  for  the  most  part  verbal 
and  descriptive  types  of  bureaus  of  research  and  reference  and  other 
similar  agencies.  It  will  attempt  to  present  in  graphic  form  the  possible 
types  of  administrative  organization,  defining  the  position,  place,  and 
nature  of  the  work,  and  the  functioning  of  the  bureau  of  research  and 
reference  in  an  educational  system. 

It  is,  of  course,  recognized  that  men,  not  system,  bring  results;  that 
thought,  not  form,  is  productive;  and  that  ability  to  adapt  and  to 
adjust,  not  power  alone,  is  the  secret  of  achievement.  Granted  that 
these  are  true,  the  fact  still  remains  that  there  should  be  some  system 
with  orderliness  of  procedure,  continuity  and  unity  of  cooperative 
activities,  proper  flexibility  of  organization  of  a staff  with  sufficient 
powers,  adequate  authority,  and  definite  responsibility  for  important 
educational  research  and  investigational  functions. 

It  is  possible  to  realize  the  majority,  if  not  all,  of  these  characteristics 
of  a good  type  of  organization,  after  a definite  type  of  organization  for 
research  and  investigational  work  and  the  technique  of  organization 
and  its  functioning  have  been  discovered,  and  when  definite  rules  or 
regulations  are  formulated,  understood,  and  recognized  by  all  within 
and  without  the  educational  system. 

To  discover  this  type  of  organization  and  the  technique  of  its  func- 
tioning in  an  educational  system,  a number  of  existing  types  of  organi- 
zations are  reviewed  and  examined. 

A.  The  Centralized  Type  of  Organization 

A centralized  type  of  organization  has  been  defined  as  one  in  which  a 
hired  staff  works  from  a central  office  whence  problems,  questions,  and 
issues  originate.1  The  plan  on  which  the  theory  of  a centralized  type 
of  staff  organization  has  been  constructed  is  shown  in  Diagram  1. 

1 Refer  to  pp.  16  ft. 
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Diagram  1. 

Representing  a Centralized  Staff  System. 


This  semi-graphic  representation  reveals  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
the  community  want  the  best  possible  educational  service  for  their  chil- 
dren. They  elect  the  board  of  education  to  have  charge  of  the  general 
management,  direction,  and  control  of  the  educational  system  and  to 
render  the  service  desired.  The  board  of  education  formulates  the  gen- 
eral policies  and  appoints  an  executive  to  carry  them  out.  The  execu- 
tive (the  city  superintendent  of  schools)  appoints  a director  of  research 
whom  he  expects  to  study  various  problems,  questions,  and  issues  to 
guide  him  in  carrying  out  the  school  policies  or  in  making  appropriate 
recommendations  for  securing  the  best  possible  educational  service. 
The  director  and  his  staff  go  out  from  the  central  office,  theoretically 
and  actually,  into  the  educational  field  to  do  the  work  expected  of  them 
or  assigned  to  them. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  working  out  of  this  theory  of  staff 
organization  may  lead  to  the  disintegration  of  the  teaching  morale;  for 
the  centralized  type  of  staff  organization  is  likely  to  be  conducive  to 
making  teachers  consider  research  and  investigation  work  a means  of 
merely  scoring  their  work  and  checking  it  up.  This  type  of  staff  pro- 
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cedure  will  be  expensive;  for  the  centralized  staff  must  be  large  enough 
to  do  the  examining,  testing,  scoring,  or  investigating  adequately. 

B.  The  Decentralized  Type  of  Organization 

A decentralized  type  of  organization  for  research  and  investigation 
work  has  been  defined  as  one  in  which  the  staff  enlists  the  cooperation 
of  all  teachers  interested,  studies  not  only  the  problems  suggested  or 
initiated  by  the  administration,  but  also  gathers  the  valuable  ideas  of 
individual  teachers  or  groups.2 

The  basis  on  which  the  theory  of  a decentralized  type  of  staff  organi- 
zation has  been  constructed  is  set  forth  in  the  following  semi-graphic 
form. 


LErGErN  D : 

11  ADMINISTRATIVE-  AND  SUPERVISORY  CHA NNEL.S 
COOPERATIVE  AND  ADVISORY  LINEr 


Diagram  2. 

Representing  a Decentralized  Staff  System. 

A careful  comparison  of  Diagram  1 and  Diagram  2,  shows  that  the 
decentralized  type  of  organization  is  in  effect  a centralized  type  spread 

2 The  board  of  education  is  an  agent  of  the  people  on  matters  of  education ; no  matter  by 
whatever  methods  (by  election  or  appointment)  its  membership  has  been  chosen,  the  fact  should 
still  remain  that  the  board  of  education  is  a body  representing  the  people. 
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out  through  many  sub-agencies  rather  than  working  in  one  large 
agency.  This  decentralized  staff  with  a committee  system  filters 
through  all  the  schools  from  the  central  office.  A number  of  advantages 
of  this  type  of  organization  for  research  and  investigation  follows: 

When  properly  organized  and  administered,  this  technique  tends  to 
encourage  more  effective  methods  of  attacking  a problem  objectively 
and  scientifically.  The  central  office  staff  can  act  as  a deliberative  body 
or  conduct  a deliberative  body  of  specialists  detailed  from  anywhere 
in  the  educational  system;  the  central  office  can  set  up  objectives  or 
formulate  policies  or  criteria  for  attacking  educational  problems. 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  in  a position  to  direct,  conduct,  and  manage 
a complete  and  continuous  investigation  or  research  program  of  work. 
It  is  in  a strategic  position  to  make  studies  of  what  ought  to  be  done; 
to  evaluate  critically  and  constructively  the  scientific  investigations, 
studies,  and  inquiries  on  various  problems,  questions,  and  issues  already 
made  (published  or  unpublished) ; to  analyze  and  interpret  examples 
of  such  problems,  questions,  and  issues.  Thus  it  is  in  a strategic  posi- 
tion to  determine  the  exact  status  of  the  problem,  question,  or  issue,  or 
to  formulate  criteria,  aims,  or  objectives  from  detailed  and  careful 
analyses  of  these.  Having  done  this  by  itself,  or  by  committees  de- 
tailed from  the  educational  field,  the  whole  machinery  can  be  set  in 
motion  to  carry  out  a more  or  less  complete,  scientifically  formulated 
program  of  work. 

Also,  the  central  office  staff  can  act  as  an  agency  to  conduct  an  educa- 
tional forum  for  the  purposes  of  stimulating  controversial  discussion  on 
its  own  proposed  program  of  work,  as  well  as  on  other  proposed  pro- 
grams within  and  without  the  educational  system.  The  central  office 
staff  can  arrange  discussion  groups  for  exchange  of  views  and  construc- 
tive criticisms. 

Having  put  the  whole  educational  machinery  into  motion  to  carry 
out  the  formulated  program  of  work,  the  central  office  staff  is  in  a posi- 
tion to  study  the  application  of  its  formulated  policies  and  recommen- 
dations on  the  school  system ; to  collect  reliable  and  comparable  results 
and  reactions  from  the  school  people  concerned.  The  central  office  staff 
is  in  a strategic  position  to  bring  about  healthy  unification  and  coordi- 
nation of  efforts,  the  association  and  cooperation  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  educational  forces  in  the  educational  system;  to  bring  to  all  con- 
cerned up-to-date,  concrete  experimental  materials  from  schools  within 
and  without  the  educational  system.  The  central  office  staff  should  not 
dominate  the  activities  of  the  research  committees  detailed  but  should 
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secure  active  cooperation  through  joint  and  sympathetic  discussions  on 
actual  evidence  relating  to  present  practices  so  that  a consensus  can 
be  secured  on  methods  of  procedure  for  carrying  out  formulated  poli- 
cies, and  for  reconstruction  of  present  curricula.  The  central  office  staff 
can  consider  and  recommend  problems  for  research  and  investigation, 
and  assume  executive  responsibility  for  supervising,  directing,  and  con- 
trolling the  carrying  out  of  such  research  and  investigations  as  might  be 
adopted;  also  it  can  recommend  research  and  investigations  to  be 
undertaken  by  individual  teachers,  individual  members  of  supervisory 
and  administrative  staffs,  or  by  committees,  associations  or  organiza- 
tions, within  and  without  the  educational  system,  interested  in  research 
problems. 

As  a resume,  the  decentralized  staff  system  recognizes  the  fact  that 
no  one  person,  or  group  of  people,  can  claim  competence  in  several  or 
all  fields.  It  lends  itself  readily  and  effectively  to  become  ( 1 ) a unifying 
and  coordinating  agency  for  research  and  investigation  work;  (2)  an 
agency  to  conduct  an  educational  forum;  and  (3)  an  agency  for  a con- 
tinuous, systematic  attack  on  educational  problems,  questions,  and 
issues. 

C.  Types  of  Organization  Within  and  Without  the 
Educational  Field 

1.  Types  of  Organization  for  Research  Local  in  Scope 

Having  discussed  the  bases  on  which  the  theories  of  centralized  and 
decentralized  staff  types  of  organization  for  research  have  been  con- 
structed, it  may  be  of  interest  relevant  to  this  study  to  examine  existing 
types  of  organization  for  research  and  investigation  work  incorporated 
in  various  organizations  within  the  educational  field. 

( 1 ) Recommended  by  Survey  Commissions.  It  may  be  safe  to  pre- 
sent the  recommendations  made  by  survey  commissions  as  possible 
types  of  organization  for  research  work  in  the  school  system. 

The  following  diagrams  represent  the  place  and  work  of  the  bureau 
of  reference  in  a city  school  system  as  conceived  by  survey  commis- 
sions directed  by  Dr.  George  D.  Strayer  of  Teachers  College.3 

3Diagram  3 is  adapted  from  the  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Survey.  Vol.  1,  p.  25,  1920-21.  Diagram 
4 is  adapted  from  p.  22  of  a report  of  the  survey  made  of  the  public  schools  of  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
1921-1923.  The  survey  was  directed  by  Dr.  George  D.  Strayer  and  Dr.  N.  L.  Engelhardt,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University. 

Quotations  on  p.  40  are  taken  from  pp.  21  and  26,  respectively,  of  the  Baltimore  Survey  report 
and  the  Atlanta  Survey  report.  Pp.  37-39  of  the  Atlanta  Survey  contain  detailed  description  of 
the  scope  of  work  and  functions  of  the  proposed  bureau  of  research  and  statistics  for  the  city 
school  system  of  Atlanta. 
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Diagram  3 . 

A Type  of  Organization  for  Research  Recommended  by  a Survey  Commission  for 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Diagram  4. 

A Type  of  Organization  Recommended  by  a Survey  Commission  for  the  City  of 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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The  type  of  organization  represented  by  Diagram  3 has  been  recom- 
mended by  a survey  commission  for  a city  of  approximately  800,000 
population  representing  the  median  city  of  the  group  of  nine  cities  with 
a population  of  500,000  or  over.  In  this  type  of  organization,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  bureau  of  research  and  reference  is  ranked  below  the  assistant 
superintendent.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  (as  per  data  tabulated  on 
the  matter  of  the  actual  and  desirable  rank  of  the  research  directors) 
only  two  of  the  forty-nine  directors  of  the  bureaus  of  research  and 
reference  reporting  favored  this  ranking  below  the  assistant  superin- 
tendency as  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  research  directors 
reporting;  it  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  there  are  actually  nineteen 
directors  of  the  bureaus  of  research  and  reference  (out  of  the  forty-nine 
directors  reporting)  whose  rank  or  position  in  the  school  system  is  the 
same  as  that  indicated  in  Diagram  3. 

As  to  the  place  and  work  of  the  bureau,  the  commission  says: 

The  Bureau  must  hold  itself  ready  to  serve  any  department  represented  by  the 
assistant  superintendents  so  as  to  permit  of  a scientific  interpretation  of  results 
being  achieved  by  those  departments,  as  well  as  of  the  advancement  on  scientific 
bases  of  programs  for  the  future. 

The  type  of  organization  represented  by  Diagram  4 has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  survey  commission  of  a city  of  about  200,000  in  popu- 
lation, approximately  representing  the  median  city  of  the  group  of 
twenty  cities  with  populations  ranging  from  100,000  to  500,000.  In 
this  type,  the  director  is  ranked  below  the  assistant  superintendent,  but 
is  on  the  same  level  as  the  chief  accounting  officer,  superintendent  of 
buildings,  etc.,  whereas  in  Diagram  3,  the  director  of  the  bureau  of 
research  and  reference  is  above  the  chief  accounting  officer,  superin- 
tendent of  school  buildings,  etc. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  place  and  work  of  the  bureau  in  the  school 
system,  the  survey  commission  says: 

The  director  of  the  bureau  of  research  and  statistics  will  develop  a bureau  of 
statistics  which  will  cover  every  phase  of  child  and  business  accounting.  Not  only 
the  assistant  superintendent,  but  also  directors  in  other  fields  will  rely  upon  the 
director  of  research  and  statistics  for  aid  in  promoting  the  interests  of  their  re- 
spective departments. 

(2)  A Possible  Desirable  Type.  From  the  latest  information4  as  to 
the  actual  and  desirable  rank  of  directors  of  bureaus  of  research  and 
reference,  the  following  is  known: 

'This  information  can  be  had  from  reports  at  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  on  bureaus  of  research  and  reference  in  the  United  States. 
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RANK 

Number  of 
Research 
Directors  with 
Actual  Rank 
of 

Number  of 
Research 
Directors 
Desiring  to  be 
Ranked  as 

Assistant  city  superintendent 

6 

1 

Equivalent  to  the  position  of  assistant  superintendent 

20 

38 

Lower  than  the  position  of  assistant  superintendent 

19 

2 

Higher  than  that  of  assistant  superintendent 

0 

1 

Independent  or  advanced  position 

0 

2 

Doubtful  

4 

S 

Not  reporting 

2 

2 

The  type  of  organization  desired  by  two  directors  out  of  the  forty- 
nine  reporting,  wherein  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  research  and  refer- 
ence is  to  be  “independent  or  advanced,”  may  probably  be  represented 
graphically  by  Diagram  5.  However,  it  is  probable  that  the  idea  repre- 
sented by  Diagram  5 may  not  be  the  idea  of  the  two  directors  desiring 
to  be  in  “advanced  or  independent  position.” 

In  the  type  of  organization  represented  by  Diagram  5,  the  director 
has  access  to  all  parts  of  the  educational  system  for  the  purpose  of 
research  and  investigation,  but  must  work  through  the  regular  adminis- 
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Diagram  5. 

Representing  a Type  of  Research  Organization  with  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Reference  in  “Advanced  or  Independent  Position.” 
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trative  line  organization  for  administrative  reasons.  The  broken  lines 
connecting  the  bureau  of  research  and  reference  with  the  teaching, 
supervisory,  and  administrative  staffs  represent  lines  of  cooperation 
and  access  only,  and  the  heavy  lines  represent  the  line  organization  for 
administrative  purposes.5 

2.  Types  of  Administrative  Organization  for  Research,  State  or 
National  in  Scope,  or  All  Pervasive  in  Influence 

Thus  far,  the  discussion  has  been  mainly  in  types  of  organization  for 
research  and  investigation  local  in  scope  and  in  influence.  The  problem 
for  the  Philippine  Islands  is  not  chiefly  concerned  with  an  organization, 
such  as  this,  which  is  local  in  scope  and  influence  but  is  mainly  con- 
cerned with  an  administrative  organization  for  research  and  investiga- 
tion that  is  national,  powerful  and,  also,  all  pervasive  in  its  influence. 
Hence  the  present  attempt  is  made  to  present  other  types  of  adminis- 
trative organizations  for  research  and  investigation  within  and  without 
the  educational  field — types  which  deal  with  problems  from  a national 
point  of  view  and  whose  influence  is  powerful  and  pervasive.6 

The  main  object  of  the  presentation  will  be  to  see  how  far  such  types 
of  organization  for  research  and  investigation,  national  in  scope,  all 
powerful  and  all  pervasive  in  influence,  can  be  adapted  to  the  present 
Philippine  system  of  government  and  the  present  administration  of 
schools. 

(1)  The  National  Education  Association  Type  of  Organization. 
The  type  of  organization  for  research  work  of  the  National  Education 
Association  is  represented  by  Diagram  6. 

This  association  maintains  at  its  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
a research  division.  The  work  of  the  division  has  been  described  by 
its  director,  Mr.  John  K.  Norton,  as  follows:7 

The  Division  attempts  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  research  departments,  com- 
mittees, and  commissions  of  the  Association.  It  has  been  able  to  prevent  some 
duplication  of  effort  and  to  aid  in  the  coordination  of  the  large  amount  of 
investigation  carried  on  under  the  Association’s  auspices. 

F,The  position,  place,  and  nature  of  work  of  a bureau  of  research  and  reference  and  the  way  it 
functions  in  a school  system  having  an  organization  similar  to  the  graphic  representation  has  been 
described  on  pp.  36  to  38,  inclusive. 

“ The  movement  for  the  establishment  of  the  bureau  of  research  and  reference  as  defined  is 
generally  a city  school  movement  (pp.  8 to  22),  although  there  are  agencies  (most  of  them 
incidentally,  while  a few  wholly)  performing  similar  functions  and  exercising  similar  powers  as 
the  bureau  of  research  and  reference  (pp.  23  to  33).  The  movement  is  sanctioned  and  encouraged 
by  city  superintendents  of  schools,  and  in  some  cases  by  boards  of  education  (p.  18). 

7 Information  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Research  Division  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  office  the  author  visited  in  November  1923. 
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The  Division  has  assisted  the  progress  of  the  important  work  being  carried  on 
by  Dr.  Jesse  H.  Newlon  and  his  Commission  on  the  Coordination  of  Educational 
Research.  An  inquiry  prepared  by  I.  G.  Sargent,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Educational  Progress  of  the  Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals,  was 
sent  out  and  the  results  compiled  by  the  Division.  The  rapid  growth  of  this 
Department  will  result  in  the  Division  being  called  upon  frequently  for  this 
type  of  service. 

A preliminary  inquiry  was  sent  to  all  local  affiliated  organizations  for  the 
Department  of  Classroom  Teachers.  This  is  the  first  step  in  a comprehensive 
program  of  investigation  of  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  classroom  teachers  that 
the  Executive  Committee  of  this  rapidly  developing  Department  has  outlined 
with  the  Director  of  Research.  During  the  coming  year  (1924)  the  continuance  of 
this  important  program  of  work  will  require  a large  amount  of  work  by  the 
Division. 

The  work  of  sending  out  and  tabulating  the  results  of  the  inquiry  conducted 
by  the  Salary  Committee,  of  which  Dr.  E.  S.  Evenden  is  chairman,  was  performed 
by  the  Research  Division,  as  was  the  preparation  for  the  printer  and  final  editing 
of  the  comprehensive  report  just  issued  by  the  Salary  Committee. 

The  inquiry  of  the  Salary  Committee  is  representative  of  the  type  of  en- 
deavor that  is  becoming  characteristic  of  the  Association.  The  need  of  inquiry  was 
recognized  by  the  President  of  the  Association,  who  appointed  a Salary  Committee 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  making  the  investigation  of  the  salary  situa- 
tion. This  Committee  determined  the  scope  and  method  of  making  the  study 
and  turned  over  to  the  Research  Division  the  actual  work  of  collecting  and 
tabulating  data. 

The  advantages  of  this  type  of  procedure  are  these:  (a)  investigations  of  the 
Associations  are  directed  and  formulated  by  school  experts  of  vision  and  ex- 
perience; ( b ) the  valuable  time  of  these  experts  is  given  wholly  to  the  broader 
aspects  of  their  studies  rather  than  to  the  details  of  collecting  and  tabulating  data ; 
(c)  information  collected  becomes  available  promptly,  in  good  form,  for  use  of 
school  people  in  general;  (d)  committee  reports  are  based  upon  carefully  collected 
data  and  concern  themselves  with  the  proper  interpretation  of  these  data;  (e) 
duplication  of  effort  by  different  committees  can  be  prevented  and  better 
coordination  effected. 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Division  to  continue  to  extend  its  participation 
in  this  type  of  work  as  rapidly  as  facilities  permit.  Through  it  the  Division  should 
greatly  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  the  Association’s  numerous  com- 
missions and  departments,  as  well  as  bring  about  a greater  unity  in  their  objec- 
tives, both  of  which  will  increase  the  Association’s  effectiveness  as  an  instrument 
in  advancing  the  cause  of  education  for  which  it  exists. 

The  Research  Division  is  called  upon  to  answer  from  ten  to  twenty  requests 
each  day  from  its  members  and  other  organizations  calling  for  statistical  informa- 
tion on  educational  subjects.  Many  of  these  letters  cannot  be  answered  as  can 
most  correspondence.  They  involve  search  through  school  reports,  which  may  re- 
quire a special  inquiry  to  collect  information  not  available.  This  work  should 
be  developed  as  rapidly  as  facilities  permit. 

The  Research  Division  should  be  developed  to  the  place  where  it  will  be 
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recognized  as  the  agency  which,  above  all  others,  is  capable  of  supplying  prompt 
and  exact  information  on  a number  of  questions  of  vital  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  teachers  of  the  national  and  their  efficiency  as  public  servants. 

The  Division’s  program  of  research  thus  far  has  dealt  largely  with  questions  of 
educational  finance  or  with  problems  that  have  a general  relation  to  this  subject. 
It  is  believed  that  this  policy  should  be  continued  during  the  coming  year.  Present 
indications  are  that  the  problems  revolving  about  educational  finance  are  to  be- 
come more  or  less  acute.  There  is  special  need  for  exact  work  having  as  its 
objective  the  determining  of  the  most  effective  use  of  available  school  money.  The 
method  whereby  state  equalization  funds  may  be  distributed  with  best  educa- 
tional results  still  has  to  be  solved.  How  may  teachers’  salary  schedules  be 
administered  so  that  children  may  best  be  served?  How  may  money  available  for 
school  buildings  be  made  to  go  farthest  and  secure  the  best  results  in  building 
equipment  ? These  questions  are  of  vital  importance,  and  it  is  in  this  field  that  the 
Research  Division  may  render  the  greatest  service. 

The  work  of  the  Research  Division  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation may  be  incorporated  officially  in  a state  or  national  system 
of  education.  Diagram  2,  with  the  subsequent  discussion  relative  there- 


Legend : 

Administrative  and  Supervisory  Line. 

Cooperative  and  Advisory  Line  X,  II,  etc.,  represent  the  order  in  which  divisions  were 

established. 


Diagram  6. 

The  National  Education  Association  Organization  with  Its  Research  Division,  the 
Fifth  Division  to  Be  Established. 
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to,  is  suggestive  of  the  place,  position,  and  nature  of  the  functions  of  a 
bureau  of  research  and  reference  in  a state  educational  system.8 

It  may  be  of  further  interest  to  examine  other  types  of  organization 
for  research  outside  the  educational  field  to  discover  whether  there  is 
anything  that  may  be  adapted  for  educational  purposes.  One  or  two 
types  of  organization  may  be  sufficient. 

(2)  The  United  States  Army  Staff  Corps.9  The  organization  of 
United  States  Army  Staff  Corps  may  best  be  understood  by  quotations 
from  the  military  laws  of  the  United  States.10  The  following  is  a dis- 
tinction between  the  General  Officers  of  the  Line  and  the  General 
Officers  of  the  Staff. 

Officers  commissioned  to  and  holding  in  the  army  the  rank  of  a general  officer 
shall  hereafter  be  known  as  general  officers  of  the  line;  others  commissioned  to 
and  holding  in  the  army  a rank  other  than  that  of  a general  officer,  but  to  which 
the  rank  of  general  officer  is  attached,  shall  be  known  as  general  officers  of  the  staff. 

If  any  officer  detailed  in  the  General  Staff  Corps  or  as  an  officer  of  any  staff 
corps  or  department  of  the  army,  shall  be  promoted  to  the  next  higher  grade  while 
so  serving,  he  may  be  permitted  to  serve  out  the  period  of  his  detail. 

The  officers  detailed  in  the  General  Staff  Corps  shall  be  detailed  therein  for 
periods  of  four  years,  unless  sooner  relieved. 

While  serving  in  the  General  Staff  Corps  officers  may  be  temporarily  assigned 
to  duty  with  any  branch  of  the  army. 

Upon  being  relieved  from  duty  in  the  General  Staff  Corps,  officers  shall  return 
to  the  branch  of  the  army  in  which  they  hold  permanent  commissions,  and  no 
officer  shall  be  eligible  to  a further  detail  in  the  General  Staff  Corps  until  he  shall 
have  served  two  years  with  the  branch  of  the  army  in  which  commissioned,  ex- 
cept in  time  of  actual  and  threatened  hostilities. 

Provisions  of  the  Act  establishing  for  the  first  time  the  General  Staff 
Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  in  1903  were  in  part  as  follows: 11 

Section  1.  Establishment  of  General  Staff  Corps.  There  is  hereby  established 
a General  Staff  Corps,  to  be  composed  of  officers  detailed  from  the  army  at  large, 
under  such  rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  President. 

Section  2.  The  duties  of  the  General  Staff  Corps  shall  be  to  prepare  plans  for 
the  national  defense  and  for  the  mobilization  of  the  military  forces  in  time  of 
war;  to  investigate  and  report  upon  all  questions  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the 
army  and  its  state  of  preparation  for  military  operations;  to  render  professional 

8 It  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  author  to  show  definitely  how  a state  educational  system 
in  the  United  States  may  incorporate  the  work  carried  on  by  the  National  Education  Association 
Research  Division.  Diagram  12  indicates  a specific  and  definite  application  of  the  same  concept 
to  the  Philippine  Public  School  System;  the  General  Research  Staff  (of  the  Philippine  Bureau  of 
Education  as  proposed)  will  practically  carry  on  the  work  that  is  done  by  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  Research  Division. 

9 An  adaptation  of  this  type  is  indicated  by  Diagram  12,  p.  71. 

10  Act  of  June  3,  1916. 

u Excerpts  from  Military  Laws  of  the  United  States, 
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aid  and  assistance  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  to  general  officers  and  other  supe- 
rior commanders  and  to  act  as  their  agents  in  enforcing  and  coordinating  the  action 
of  all  the  different  officers  who  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Staff ; 
and  to  perform  such  other  duties  not  otherwise  assigned  by  law  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  President  . . . 

Section  4.  Duties  of  the  Chief  of  Staff.  The  Chief  of  Staff,  under  the  direction 
of  the  President,  shall  have  the  supervison  of  all  troops  of  the  line  and  of  the 
Adjutant-General’s,  Inspector-General’s,  Judge-Advocate’s,  Quartermaster’s,  Sub- 
sistence, Medical,  Pay  and  Ordnance  Departments,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
the  Signal  Corps,  and  shall  perform  such  other  military  duties  not  otherwise 
assigned  by  law  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  President. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  military  laws  of  the  United  States 
are  partly  amendments  to,  and  a supplement  to,  the  Act  establishing 
the  General  Staff  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  in  1903. 12 

The  General  Staff  Corps  shall  consist  of  one  Chief  of  Staff  detailed  in  time  of 
peace  from  Major  Generals  of  the  line;  two  assistants  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  who 
shall  be  general  officers  of  the  line,  one  of  whom,  not  above  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  shall  be  president  of  the  War  College ; ten  colonels;  ten  lieutenant-colonels; 
fifteen  majors;  seventeen  captains  to  be  detailed  from  corresponding  ranks  in  the 
army  as  in  this  section  hereinafter  provided. 

All  officers  detailed  in  said  corps  shall  be  exclusively  employed  in  the  study  of 
military  problems,  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  national  defense  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  military  forces  in  time  of  war,  in  investigating  and  reporting  upon  the 
efficiency  and  state  of  preparedness  of  such  forces  for  service  in  peace  or  war,  or 
appropriate  General  Staff  duties  in  connection  with  troops  . . . not  of  administra- 
tive nature,  or  which  they  can  be  lawfully  and  properly  employed. 

Hereinafter,  members  of  the  General  Corps  shall  be  confined  strictly  to  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  general  nature  of  those  specified  for  them  in  this 
section  and  in  the  Organic  Act  of  Congress  last  hereinafter  cited,  and  they  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  assume  or  engage  in  work  of  an  administrative  nature  that  pertains 
to  established  bureaus  or  offices  of  the  War  Department  or  that,  being  assumed  or 
engaged  in  by  members  of  the  General  Staff  Corps,  would  involve  impairment  of 
the  responsibility  or  initiative  of  such  bureaus  or  offices  or  would  cause  injuries  or 
unnecessary  duplication  or  delay  in  the  work  thereof. 

(3)  United  States  Bureau  of  Efficiency.  Another  type  of  organiza- 
tion for  research  and  investigation  work,  certain  phases  of  which  may 
be  adapted  in  educational  research  administration  is  represented  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Efficiency. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  military  laws  of  the  United  States 
speak  clearly  for  themselves  what  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Effi- 
ciency is,  and  what  the  nature  of  its  work  appears  to  be,  etc. 

Hereafter  the  Division  of  Efficiency  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  be 
an  independent  establishment  and  shall  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency. 

“Excerpts  from  Act  of  June  3,  1916. 
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The  duties  relating  to  efficiency  ratings  imposed  upon  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission . . . are  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency. 

To  enable  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency,  authorized  by  the  urgent  Deficiency  Appro- 
priation Act  ...  to  establish  and  maintain  a system  of  efficiency  ratings,  to  inves- 
tigate administrative  needs  of  service  relating  to  personnel  in  the  several  executive 
departments,  and  independent  establishments  required  by  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  appropriation  acts  for  the  fiscal  years,  1913  and  1914,  respectively, 
and  to  investigate  duplication  of  statistical  and  other  work  and  methods  of 
business  in  the  various  Government  service  .... 

Officers  and  employees  of  the  executive  departments  and  other  establishments 
shall  furnish  authorized  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  with  all  infor- 
mation that  the  Bureau  may  require  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  imposed 
on  it  by  law  and  shall  give  such  representatives  access  to  all  records  and  papers 
that  may  be  needed  for  that  purpose.13 


Diacram  7. 

Organization  of  the  United  States  Army.* 

* For  definition  of  terms  see  pp.  45  ff. 

13  Act  of  May  10,  1916. 
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A provision  similar  in  nature  may  be  adapted  to  a highly  cen- 
tralized state  educational  system  as  suggested  elsewhere  in  order  that 
the  organization  for  research  and  investigation  work  may  have  the 
necessary  data  or  materials  for  study  or  may  have  access  to  all  parts  of 
the  educational  system. 

D.  Summary 

It  appears  from  the  previous  discussions  on  types  of  organization  for 
research  and  investigation  work  that  educational  administrators  have 
not  yet  fully  recognized  the  distinction  between  a line  organization  and 
a staff  organization  in  terms  understood  in  the  army.  Also  it  is  evident 
that  a number  of  educators  and  school  administrators  are  putting  into 
practice  (probably  without  fully  realizing  the  distinction)  the  army 
staff  system  of  organization  for  research  and  investigation  work.  Wit- 
ness the  research  committee  system  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and  a 
similar  one  at  Detroit,  Michigan.  A number  of  directors  of  bureaus 
(approximately  ten  per  cent  of  the  forty-nine  research  directors  re- 
porting) admitted  that  they  are  doubtful  as  to  their  proper  or  actual 
place  or  rank  in  the  school  system.  When  ten  per  cent  of  the  forty-nine 
directors  do  not  know  exactly  their  place,  it  seems  that  they  have  no 
cause  for  ever  existing,  or  that  they  are  merely  in  the  system  because 
certain  other  school  systems  have  bureaus  of  research  and  reference. 
Only  two  directors  of  the  bureaus  of  research  and  reference  of  the  forty- 
nine  reporting  desired  the  proper  place  or  rank  of  the  director  of  the 
bureau  of  research  and  reference  to  be  an  independent  or  advanced 
position. 

The  decentralized  staff  system  described  or  a modification  of  the 
army  staff  system  of  organization  to  suit  educational  purposes  seems  to 
be  the  best  type  of  organization  for  research  and  investigation  work  in 
an  educational  system.  The  type  of  organization  in  the  United  States 
National  Education  Association  as  described  in  actual  operation 
embodies  the  merits  of  the  decentralized  staff  system. 

No  state  educational  system  has  yet  been  known  to  maintain  an 
adequate  organization  for  research  and  investigation  of  educational 
problems.  It  is  very  probable  that  a highly  centralized  state  educa- 
tional system  can  readily  adapt  a decentralized  staff  system  for  research 
and  investigation  work  or  modify  the  United  States  Army  staff  system 
for  educational  purposes.  A number  of  powerful  state  boards  of  educa- 
tion can,  with  little  or  no  changes  or  amendments  to  their  constitutions 
and  statutes  governing  education,  readily  modify  the  army  staff  system 
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for  research  and  investigation  work  for  educational  purposes.  If  the 
research  body  of  the  state  board  of  education,  corresponding  to  the 
Army  General  Staff  Corps,  is  given  such  powers  as  are  similar  to  those 
given  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency,14  in  so  far  as  the  various  offices  and 
other  governmental  organizations  are  amenable  to  the  state  board  of 
education  in  any  legal  way,  that  research  body  will  eventually  become 
the  most  powerful  agency  for  promoting  educational  research  and 
investigation. 

14 See  pp.  46  ff. 
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A COMPARATIVE  SURVEY  OF  THE  SITUATION  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES  AND  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

A.  The  Situation  in  the  United  States 

Every  movement  in  education,  if  it  is  to  succeed  at  all  must  pass 
through  two  critical  stages  of  development  before  it  can  become  an 
established  fact.  The  first  stage  is  recognition  of  the  movement  by 
educators  and  the  public;  the  second  stage  is  that  in  which  though 
approval  has  been  won,  actual  practice  is  still  not  general;  there  are 
steps  yet  to  be  taken;  and  the  character  of  the  movement  is  still  to 
become  established. 

In  the  United  States  the  movement,  the  incorporation  of  a bureau  for 
research  in  the  school  system,  is  passing  comparatively  successfully 
through  the  first  stage,  recognition  by  educators  and  by  the  public. 

Map  1 shows  the  cities  that  have  psychological  service  in  the  public 
schools,  either  by  full-time  psychologists  or  by  part-time  psychologists, 


MAP  l 

Showing  the  Extent  of  the  Psychological  Service  as  Reported 

Q Twenty-five  cities  employing  full-time  psychologists. 

Q Twenty-six  cities  employing  part-time  psychologists. 

X Forty-two  cities  cooperating  with  psychologists  not  employed  by  the  cities. 

• Thirty-two  cities  with  service  rendered  by  some  official  employed  by  the  cities. 
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employed  by  the  city  school  systems  or  by  some  other  employees  in  the 
school  system  or  outside  of  it,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Map  2 shows  the  extent  of  educational  surveys  and  inquiries.  One 
hundred  twenty  to  one  hundred  thirty  surveys  and  inquiries  are  avail- 
able1 for  the  period  1918  to  1921,  inclusive. 

Chapter  II  deals  with  cities  that  have  definitely  reported  having 
formally  organized  bureaus  of  research  and  reference  within  a period 
of  a little  more  than  a decade.  (Map  3 shows  the  extent  of  the 


MAP  2 

Showing  the  Extent  of  the  Educational  Survey  Movement 
(State-Wide  Surveys) 


Showing  the  Extent  of  the  Establishment  of  City  Bureaus  of  Research 

and  Reference  as  Reported 


1 Available  in  Teachers  College  Library,  Columbia  University. 
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establishment  of  these  bureaus.)  There  are  now  several  foundations 
that  encourage  educational  research  and  investigations. 

It  is  evident  from  the  dot  maps  that  the  movement  is  still  incomplete 
and  that  general  practice  is  yet  to  be  established. 

It  has  also  become  evident  from  the  foregoing  examination  of  the 
psychological  service,  of  the  survey  movement,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  bureaus  of  research  and  reference  that  local  pride  and  initiative 
have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  spread  and  promotion  of  the 
scientific  approach  to  the  solution  of  educational  problems,  questions, 
and  issues.  The  Federal  Government  has  left  the  states  free  to  control 
education  as  they  see  fit;  the  state  government  in  turn  was  inclined  to 
leave  the  matter  of  education  for  localities  to  control  in  a more  or  less 
free  way  of  their  own.  The  carrying  out  of  the  principles  of  ultra-local- 
ism  and  decentralization  to  their  logical  conclusions  would,  of  course, 
lead  in  the  long  run  only  toward  unnecessary  waste  through  duplication 
and  inefficiency. 

There  is  need  for  concerted  action  to  promote  national  cooperation 
and  unification  in  the  applications  of  the  scientific  methods  of  approach 
in  education,2  and  to  reduce  duplication  of  effort  and  expense.  Let  it 
be  repeated,  there  should  evolve  concerted  action  for  an  agency  state- 
wide, nay  national,  in  scope  for  educational  advancement  and  improve- 
ment. Such  action  has  not  as  yet  become  apparent  in  the  United  States 
except  in  such  efforts  as  were  noted  under  the  state  cooperating  agen- 
cies. Existing  agencies,  publicly  and  privately  endowed  or  supported 
are  inadequate  to  cope  with  national  problems,  questions,  and  issues. 
Until  the  American  nation  has  centered  its  investigative  powers  in  the 
state  or  federal  governments,  thereby  enlarging  their  scope  of  educa- 
tional activities  from  the  ultra-local  to  the  national  point  of  view,  it 
may  expect  to  make  slow,  sporadic,  and  unequal  advance  or  progress  in 
education.3 

The  maps  show  more  or  less  graphically  ( 1 ) the  extent  of  psycho- 
logical service  (1898-1921);  (2)  the  extent  of  the  survey  movement 
indicated  by  state-wide  surveys  (1908-1922);  (3)  the  extent  of  the 
establishment  of  the  bureaus  of  research  and  reference  in  American 
city  school  systems  ( 1912-19 23). 

It  has  been  shown  (refer  to  dot  maps)  that  it  takes  approximately 
a quarter  of  a century  for  an  educational  idea  to  permeate  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  United  States.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  there 


3 The  passage  of  the  Sterling-Reed  Bill  will  be  conducive  to  meeting  this  need. 

3 The  National  Education  Association  Research  Division  bulletins  contain  evidence  of  this  fact. 
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have  been  established  only  twenty-one  bureaus  of  research  and  refer- 
ence in  cities  of  less  than  100,000.  From  evidence  of  the  present  rate 
of  growth,  it  would  take  approximately  forty  decades  or  four  centuries 
to  establish  a bureau  of  research  and  reference  in  every  city  of  the 
United  States  with  less  than  100,000  in  population.4 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Philippine  Islands  should  profit  from  the 
experiences  and  practices  of  the  United  States.  The  problem  now  con- 
fronting the  Philippines  will  be  to  find  some  method  of  promoting 
national  cooperation  and  unification  of  educational  researches  and 
investigations  for  vigorous  promotion  of  constructive  changes  through 
research  and  experimentation.  In  other  words,  some  technique  must  be 
found  that  can  readily  be  adapted  to  Philippine  conditions  and  needs. 

B.  Prospects  in  the  Philippine  Islands 

It  has  been  noted  previously  that  every  new  movement  must  pass 
through  critical  stages  of  development  before  it  can  find  its  proper 
recognition  by  educators  and  the  public.  It  is,  however,  satisfying  to 
note  that  educational  progress  in  the  Philippines  during  the  American 
regime  did  not  have  to  pass  through  the  stage  of  recognition  by  the 
public,  but  it  had  to  pass  only  through  the  stage  of  recognition  by  the 
educators  at  the  head  of  the  school  system  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Once  an  educational  movement  has  been  recognized  by  the  educator 
or  administrator  at  the  head  of  the  school  system,  by  a stroke  of  the 
pen,  its  practice  is  made  general  and  the  movement  becomes  at  once 
an  established  fact;  for  there  are  no  local  boards  of  education  to  be 
coerced  or  persuaded. 

C.  Methods  of  Attack  and  Probable  Effects 
on  Educational  Costs  and  Progress 

For  general  purposes  of  classification,  of  the  methods  of  attack  in 
terms  of  organization  on  educational  problems,  questions,  and  issues, 
there  are  two:  the  unorganized,  common  sense  method,  and  the  organ- 
ized, systematic  method  with  a more  nearly  scientific  basis. 

No  one  would  question  that  progress  has  been  made  by  common 
sense,  “trial  and  error”  method;  that  real  progress  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing and  in  the  art  of  educational  administration  has  been  made  by  those 

4ln  ten  years  (1912-1922)  approximately  only  twenty  cities  of  less  than  100,000  in  popula- 
tion out  of  the  800  or  more  cities  of  less  than  100,000  in  population  in  the  United  States  report- 
ing to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  have  established  bureaus  of  research  and  reference, 
as  reported.  At  this  rate  it  would  take  approximately  (800-r-20)  40  decades  to  establish  a bureau 
of  research  and  reference  in  each  of  the  cities. 
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“who  have  experience  in  supervising  the  work  in  the  field  through  the 
common  sense  trial  and  error  method.”  The  following  excerpts  of 
opinion  of  educators  in  the  United  States  recognize  the  place  and  value 
of  the  common  sense  method,  but  recognize  a higher  place  for,  and  the 
greater  value  of  the  scientific  procedure  as  it  affects  educational  prog- 
ress and  brings  about  real  economy. 

Possibly  the  one  element  which,  more  than  any  other,  has  retarded  the  movement 
to  secure  accurate  measurement  of  results  is  the  tendency  in  education  to  appeal 
to  authority  and  the  corresponding  lack  of  devotion  to  scientific  inquiry.  To 
accept  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  field  is,  of  course, 
much  the  easiest  way  to  meet  a problem,  and  no  one  would  deny  the  value  of  the 
judgment  of  our  great  educational  leaders  but  these  very  men  would  be  the  last  to 
place  their  opinion  in  opposition  to  the  results  obtained  from  a scientific  study.6 

. . . That  we  shall  have  to  depend  in  considerable  measure  upon  demonstration 
as  a means  of  bringing  about  improvement  in  current  educational  practice  must 
also  be  admitted,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  scientific  work  in  education  will 
furnish  the  basis  for  the  more  rapid  elimination  of  mistakes  and  will  point  the 
way  to  improved  organization  of  teaching.  The  science  of  education  will  in  its 
development,  occupy  the  same  relative  position  to  teaching  that  the  science  of 
medicine  occupies  to  the  art  of  healing.  The  progress  of  the  past  twenty-five  years 
in  farming  would  never  have  been  done  in  agriculture. 

- — Georce  D.  Strayer,  Professor  of  Education 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

If  the  question  were  asked,  “What  have  been  the  benefits  to  the  city  from  the 
five  years  of  effort  by  the  department?”  (the  department  of  research),  answer 
might  be  made  by  pointing  to  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  drill  work  in  the  funda- 
mental processes  of  arithmetic  and  geography,  to  the  new  and  more  effective 
courses  of  study  in  spelling  and  writing  which  are  the  direct  products  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  department  with  the  supervisors  of  these  subjects.  The  records 
show  that  many  thousands  of  children  each  year  are  securing  a larger  return  for 
their  time  and  efforts  than  formerly,  and  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  new  methods 
is  steadily  increasing.  These  results  are  important  in  and  of  themselves.  But  the 
department  prides  itself  on  two  other  achievements  which  it  considers  of  even 
greater  value.  The  first  of  these  is  the  development  of  adequate  methods  of  han- 
dling testing  work  in  a large  city.  In  1914  the  tests  themselves  were  faulty  and 
the  methods  of  tabulation  intricate.  To-day,  Detroit  has  a well  organized,  simple, 
and  effective  system  which  enables  the  department  to  give  more  tests  and  to  make 
more  effective  use  of  the  results  than  any  other  system  in  the  land.  The  second 
achievement  is  the  development  of  the  progressive  attitude  (referred  to  above)  on 
the  part  of  the  teaching  corps.  These  two  achievements  are  the  foundations  of 
progress.  Until  they  had  been  accomplished  the  work  of  the  department  was 
experimental,  its  value  problematical.  Now  the  future  holds  many  possibilities, 

6 It  is  interesting  to  note  and  recall  the  opposition  to  the  measurement  movement  by  those 
“who  have  had  experience  in  the  field’’  at  a meeting  of  the  N.E.A.  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence where  Dr.  Strayer  and  certain  other  members  were  championing  the  movement. 
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and  educational  research  is  prepared  to  do  its  share  through  many  years  to  come 
in  bringing  about  ever  better  and  better  educational  conditions  in  Detroit. 

■ — Detroit  Educational  Bulletin,  September  1919. 

In  dollars  and  cents  the  department  has  more  than  paid  its  way  in  watching 
leakages  in  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  in  suggesting  more  efficient  methods  of 
doing  things  with  smaller  expenditures. — (Indianapolis  Report  on  the  Work  of  Its 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Reference  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.) 

There  is  an  agency  for  continuously  studying  these  problems  of  organization, 
administration,  and  method,  whose  scientific  studies  are  fundamental  to  the  im- 
provement of  schools.  Such  a bureau  functioning  properly  will  pay  for  itself  many 
times  more  in  making  possible  new  practices  and  improving  old  ones.  The  reduc- 
tion of  repeaters  in  grades  through  better  classification  should  more  than  pay 
its  cost. 

Industrial  corporations  whose  research  departments  are  often  inconspicuously 
maintained  for  years,  have  in  numerous  cases  revolutionized  the  industries  they 
represent.  The  large  proportion  of  the  comforts  of  modern  daily  life  is  due  to  the 
research  workers  of  yesterday. 

— J.  L.  Stenquist,  Director,  Bureau  of  Research, 
Baltimore,  Maryland." 

The  relative  advantages  of  the  two  general  methods  of  attack  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents  have  not  yet  been  worked  out  adequately. 
Professor  William  A.  McCall  in  his  recent  book,  How  to  Experiment 
in  Education,  has  attempted  to  give  a rough  estimate  of  the  probable 
effects  of  scientific  procedure  on  educational  costs  and  progress. 

Value  of  Experimentation.  The  practice  of  experimentation  in  a school  system 
pays  in  terms  of  an  altered  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  entire  staff,  willingness  to 
consider  new  proposals,  and  an  alertness  for  new  methods  and  devices.  Experi- 
mentation ploughs  up  the  mental  field.  Teachers  join  their  pupils  in  becoming 
question-askers.  It  is  the  absence  of  just  such  stirrings  of  the  mental  soil  which,  in 
all  probability,  is  responsible  for  the  supposed  fact  that  teachers  fail  to  improve 
after  a few  years  of  experience. 

Experimentation  pays  in  terms  of  cash.  Three  years  ago  an  experiment  was 
conducted  in  a school  of  five  hundred  pupils.  The  purpose  of  the  experiment  was 
to  evaluate  a group  of  teaching  methods.  A careful  account  was  kept  of  the  in- 
creased ability  secured.  A record  was  kept  of  expenditures.  The  value  of  the  in- 
creased abilities  secured  was  estimated  to  be  worth  $10,000.  This  estimate  was  based 
upon  the  total  cost  in  previous  years  of  producing  each  unit  of  ability.  The  cost 
of  the  test  material  used  and  of  the  special  supervision  required  amounts  to  $540. 
The  net  annual  saving,  not  counting  future  compounding  of  the  abilities  was  $9,460. 

An  experiment  was  conducted  by  Dransfield,  principal  of  a school  in  West  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Barton,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Sapulpa,  Oklahoma. 

'Acknowledgment  is  due  Dr.  J.  L.  Stenquist  (whose  office  the  writer  visited)  who  allowed  the 
writer  to  have  free  access  to  all  available  materials  on  bureaus  of  research  and  reference. 
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The  purpose  of  these  experiments  was  to  evaluate  the  plan  for  the  teaching  of 
reading  experiments  described  in  “How  to  Measure”  . . . Even  without  taking  into 
account  the  improvement  in  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  etc.,  resulting  from 
increased  ability,  or  the  cumulative  value  to  the  pupils  in  future  years,  and  even 
without  considering  that  the  teachers  have  learned  a new  process  to  use  with 
other  pupils,  still  the  difference  between  the  two  groups  is  worth  thousands 
of  dollars. 

The  foregoing  experiments  have  been  described  to  show  that  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  claim  that  a widespread  use  of  scientific  research  could  so  increase  the 
efficiency  of  instruction  as  to  save  a year  of  instruction.  The  value  of  such  an 
achievement  in  financial  terms  is  shown. 

Experimentation  will  pay  the  nation,  the  school  system,  and  the  individual  school. 

The  previous  chapters  of  this  dissertation  have  attempted  to  point 
out  significant  facts  which  should  throw  light  on  the  possibilities  of 
applying  the  methods  of  scientific  approach  to  the  educational  system 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  There  has  been  comparatively  rapid  prog- 
ress (considering  the  ultra-local  nature  of  the  educational  systems  of 
the  United  States)  in  the  promotion  of  applying  methods  of  scientific 
approach  on  educational  problems,  questions,  and  issues.  But  there 
has  been  as  yet  little  or  no  progress  in  determining  the  organization, 
supervision,  control,  and  conduct  of  state  or  federal  research  work, 
except  in  such  sporadic  cases  as  a state  school  survey.  The  American 
citizens  through  school  surveys  have  appeared  to  show  what  they 
might  call  their  inalienable  right  to  criticize  their  most  cherished  insti- 
tution (the  schools)  in  their  desire  to  know  and  remedy  defects.  The 
greater  their  interest,  the  greater  the  severity  of  their  arraignment  of 
the  object  of  their  censure  (the  schools). 

American  educators  and  school  administrators  realizing  the  limita- 
tions and  certain  defects  of  the  usual  sporadic  commission  survey 
methods,  began  to  establish  agencies,  integral  parts  of  the  schools, 
whereby  the  educational  officials  in  the  system  can  do  all  that  could 
be  accomplished  by  any  survey  commission  in  obtaining  results  desired. 
But  the  American  educators  and  the  general  public  have  not  as  yet 
advanced  to  the  point  where  they  can  influence  their  law-making  bodies 
to  adapt  or  organize  a government  agency  transforming  the  educa- 
tional research  work  from  the  ultra-local  to  the  state  or  federal  point 
of  view. 

It  is  the  main  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  study  to  indicate  ways  and 
methods  whereby  the  Philippines,  if  the  time  comes  for  their  considera- 
tion of  this  movement,  may  profit  from  the  success  as  well  as  from 
the  weaknesses  of  the  United  States  educational  organizations. 
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An  attempt  has  been  made  to  devote  energies  to  exploration,  blazing 
trails,  surveying  all  the  available  materials  that  might  have  any  bear- 
ing on  this  study,  and  performing  the  cruder  tasks,  which  are  neces- 
sarily superficial  in  many  cases,  to  ease  the  way  for  the  more  inten- 
sively detailed  research  workers.  The  following  proposed  educational 
scheme  has  been  evolved  from  the  study  of  all  facts  and  data  known 
to  be  available.  On  the  basis  of  those  data,  by  whomsoever  collected 
or  wherever  found  and  known  to  be  available,  from  American  and 
Philippine  practice  and  theories  of  administration  it  is  possible  to 
develop  such  an  experimental  outline  of  educational  administration 
on  a more  nearly  scientific  basis  as  to  be  feasible  for  practical 
application. 

In  proposing  the  following  educational  scheme  of  administrative 
organization  national  in  scope,  all  pervasive  and  powerful  in  influence, 
it  is  recognized  that  no  organization  can  create  a science;  for  no  science 
is  born  full  grown,  but  that  organization  has  proved  an  aid  in  coordi- 
nating the  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  science. 

In  order  to  indicate  roughly  how  educational  research  and  investi- 
gation work  may  be  incorporated  officially  and  formally  in  the 
Philippine  educational  system,  a study  of  the  Philippines  and  their 
educational  system  is  necessary  for  orienting  the  reader  of  the  Phil- 
ippine conditions  and  needs. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  PHILIPPINE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  AND 
ITS  PLACE  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  GOVERNMENT 

A.  The  Philippine  Organization  of  Government 

The  present  Organic  Act  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  the  Jones  Law 
passed  by  the  United  States  Congress  on  August  29,  1916.  The  Jones 
Law  provides  for  practically  an  autonomous  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment for  the  Philippines.1 

The  governor  general  is  the  chief  executive  of  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment. The  vice  governor  is  the  ex  officio  secretary  of  public  instruction 
(by  virtue  of  the  Organic  Act,  the  Jones  Law) . Both  of  these  officials, 
and  the  insular  auditor  are  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  The  secretaries  of  the  other  five  executive  departments 
(finance,  justice,  the  interior,  agriculture  and  natural  resources,  and 
commerce  and  communications)  are  Filipinos.  There  is  an  elective 
Insular  Legislature  of  two  houses, — the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate.  All  members  of  the  Insular  Legislature  are  Filipinos.2 


1 For  descriptions  of  provincial  and  municipal  governmental  organizations,  refer  to  accompany- 
ing footnotes.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  last  analysis  the  Insular  Government  is  so  highly  cen- 
tralized that  the  provincial  governments  of  the  Islands  do  not  correspond  to  the  state  governments 
of  the  United  States.  Hence  the  problem  of  the  dissertation  is  concerned  with  its  bearing  on  the 
Insular  (national)  school  system  rather  than  on  the  local  or  provincial  school  systems. 

The  Philippine  Islands  are  situated  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  China  Sea,  500  miles 
from  the  continent  of  Asia  and  1,000  miles  from  Australia.  The  total  land  area  is  114,400  square 
miles,  lying  between  210°  10'  and  4°  40'  north  latitude  and  126°  34'  east  longitude. 

The  present  population  of  the  Philippines  according  to  the  latest  estimate  (based  upon  census 
of  1903  and  census  of  1918)  is  about  12,000,000.  The  population  in  the  census  of  1918  was 
10,350,640,  compared  with  7,635,000  in  1903;  of  the  10,350,640  people,  9,495,272  represent  the 
Christian  population,  and  the  rest,  855,368,  the  non-Christian,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
Mohammedans.  The  Filipinos  are  in  the  unique  position  in  the  Orient  of  having  lived  under 
customs  of  both  Spanish  and  American  civilization  and  are  thereby  enabled  to  appropriate  the 
virtues  of  both  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  civilizations  into  their  social  life.  The  result  is  that  the 
Filipino  national  consciousness  is  more  intimate  with,  and  more  sympathetic  towards,  the  stand- 
ards of  Western  civilizations. 

2 Over  8,000,000  Filipinos  possess  and  live  on  their  own  farms  and  in  houses  separate  from  and 
independent  of  absentee  landlords.  The  foreign  elements  of  the  population  possess  only  nine 
per  cent  of  the  urban  property,  consisting  of  houses  and  lands.  The  wealth  per  capita  is  13.58 
pesos  as  compared  with  5.52  pesos  previous  to  the  World  War. 

The  insular  government  organization  has  been  described  in  the  main  body  of  the  dissertation. 
The  provincial  government  consists  of  the  provincial  governor,  (elected  by  the  people  of  his 
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Diagram  8. 

The  Philippine  Government  Organization. 

The  Philippine  Islands  are  represented  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  by  two  Filipinos  who  are  called 
Filipino  resident  commissioners.  They  have  a voice  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives,  but  they  have  no  vote. 

The  Filipinos  devised  a technique  of  organization  whereby  they 
could  actually  take  a hand  in  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Insular 
Government  by  the  creation  of  an  extra-legal  body  called  the  Council 
of  State.  This  technique  was  the  creation  of  Filipino  statesmanship 
whereby  the  Filipinos  could  better  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  quite  apparent  from  the  actual  operation  of  the  Jones  Law 
that  it  created  an  anomalous  situation.  While  the  Jones  Law  estab- 
lished a Filipino  legislature,  chosen  by  and  directly  responsible  to  the 
Filipino  people  and  while  it  practically  made  the  legislature  the  su- 

province)  who,  in  conjunction  with  two  other  elective  members,  constitutes  the  provincial  board 
which  is  the  law-making  body  for  the  province. 

The  municipal  government  has  a municipal  president,  elected  by  the  people  of  the  municipality, 
who  acts  as  the  local  executive.  It  has  a municipal  council  varying  in  size  according  to  the  size 
of  the  municipality,  to  which  members  are  elected  by  the  people;  the  council  is  the  local  law- 
making body. 
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preme  power  in  the  Philippine  government,  and  thereby  made  all 
powers,  whether  those  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  of  Con- 
gress, or  of  the  governor  general,  nominal,  there  was  obviously  a 
missing  link  between  the  “governed”  and  the  “governors.” 

The  Filipino  statesmen  and  the  governor  general  (Francis  Burton 
Harrison)  established  the  Council  of  State  which  in  a way  supplied 
the  missing  link  between  the  “governor”  and  the  “governed.”  The 
Council  of  State  has  no  place  in  the  Jones  Law,  and  there  was  never 
any  legal  authorization  for  its  existence  in  the  reorganization  or  any 
other  bill  of  the  legislature. 

Once  during  the  early  part  of  the  Harrison  administration,  a bill 
was  passed  by  the  Filipino  legislature  whereby  a secretary  of  an 
executive  department  could  be  summoned  at  any  time  before  the  lower 
or  upper  house  on  any  matter  within  his  jurisdiction.  This  gave  the 
Insular  Legislature  the  power  to  examine  and  criticize  the  way  the 
department  was  run  and  fixed  the  responsibility  of  the  department  on 
the  Insular  Legislature  and  not  on  the  governor  general.  A depart- 
ment secretary  could  appoint  or  dismiss  the  employees  under  him 
(subject  always  to  the  civil  service  regulations) ; he  was  authorized  to 
formulate  or  draft  a bill  for  his  department  and  introduce  it  through 
members  of  either  house.  He  was  further  authorized  to  go  at  any  time 
on  their  own  motion  before  either  house  to  present  or  explain  any 
matter  relating  to  his  department. 

But  when  the  extra-legal  body,  the  Council  of  State,  was  created 
it  did  what  each  department  secretary  individually  could  do:  initiated 
legislation.3  The  Council  of  State  acted  as  an  advisory  body  to  the 
governor  general  on  all  matters  of  importance.  It  prepared  the  insular 
government  budget,  determined  the  policies  of  the  different  depart- 
ments, and  recommended  measures  to  the  Philippine  legislature.  The 
governor  general  was  the  president  of  the  Council  of  State  and  the  vice 

8 The  Insular,  provincial,  and  municipal  governments  are  articulated  and  integrated  so  that  the 
whole  machinery  can  be  made  to  work  to  reap  the  benefits  of  centralized  and  decentralized  con- 
trol. The  whole  machinery  is  devised  to  be  built  on  the  peaceful  suffrage  of  the  people.  Thus 
almost  all  the  active  part  of  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Philippine  government  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Filipinos. 

The  highest  court  of  justice  of  the  Philippines  is  the  Supreme  Court,  consisting  of  one  chief 
justice,  who  is  a Filipino,  and  eight  associate  justices,  four  of  whom  are  Americans;  the  other 
four,  Filipinos.  They  are  all  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States.  The  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  Islands  may  be  appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  certain 
cases.  Other  parts  of  the  judicial  system  consist  of  the  Courts  of  First  Instance,  the  Municipal 
Court  of  the  City  of  Manila,  and  the  Courts  of  Justices  of  the  Peace.  Every  province  is  provided 
with  the  services  rendered  by  a Court  of  First  Instance;  and  every  municipality,  with  a Justice 
of  the  Peace  Court.  The  entire  judicial  system  is  based  on  the  American  principles  of  equality 
before  the  law  and  of  independence  of  the  judiciary. 
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governor  was  the  Speaker  of  the  Philippine  House  of  Representatives. 
Initiating  legislation  is  a power  that  the  United  States  cabinet  cannot 
possibly  exercise. 


Diagram  9. 

A Missing  Link  in  the  Philippine  Government  Organization. 


Diagram  10. 

The  Connecting  Link  in  the  Philippine  Organization. 
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The  members  of  the  Council  of  State  were  all  the  secretaries  of  the 
executive  departments,  the  president  of  the  Philippine  Senate,  and  the 
speaker  of  the  Philippine  House  of  Representatives.4 

According  to  an  opinion  of  a leading  Filipino  political  science  writer, 
this  technique  adopted  by  the  Filipino  statesman  and  the  then  Gover- 
nor General  Harrison  “promises  to  solve  the  problem  of  responsible 
leadership  in  the  government.” 

B.  The  Organization  of  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Education 

The  place  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  Philippine  Government 
machinery  is  shown  in  Diagram  8.  In  order  to  show  how  readily  the 
present  school  organization  of  the  Philippines  can  adopt  the  decentral- 
ized staff  system  of  organization  for  research  and  investigation  work, 
Diagram  11  follows: 


Diagram  11. 

The  Philippine  Public  School  Organization. 


4 The  past  tense  is  used  in  describing  the  work  of  the  department  secretaries  or  of  the  Council 
of  State;  the  Wood-Filipino  controversy  has  made  it  hard  to  determine  exactly  the  present  situa- 
tion of  the  Philippine  government  organization.  The  connecting  link  shown  in  Diagram  10  was 
practically  broken  when  the  Filipino  members  of  the  Council  of  State  resigned  their  positions  as 
secretaries  at  the  outset  of  the  Wood-Filipino  controversy  (1923). 
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As  it  functions  at  the  present  time,  the  organization  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  of  the  Philippine  Islands  may  be  outlined  in  the  following 
manner. 

a.  The  director  of  education 

b.  The  assistant  director  of  education 

c.  The  general  office  force 

d.  The  field  force,  consisting  of: 

(1)  Division  superintendents  of  school 

(2)  Division  supervisors 

(3)  Supervising  teachers  and  secondary  principals 

( 5 ) Classroom  teachers. 

The  Director 

The  administration  of  the  public  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
director  of  education,  who  is  directly  responsible  to  the  secretary  of 
public  instruction.  The  director  is  appointed  by  the  governor-general 
with  the  approval  of  the  Philippine  senate,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
his  powers  and  duties  are  as  prescribed  in  Section  910  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Code: 

a.  He  shall  establish  primary  schools  in  every  town  in  the  Islands, 
where  practicable. 

b.  He  shall  have  authority  to  establish  night  schools. 

c.  He  shall  fix  the  salaries  of  teachers  within  the  limits  established 
by  law. 

d.  He  shall  fix  the  curricula  of  all  public  schools  under  his  juris- 
diction. 

e.  He  shall  prescribe  the  authority  to  be  exercised  by  the  principal 
teacher  of  each  school  over  the  other  teachers,  if  any,  and  his  duties 
as  teacher  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction  and  in  caring 
for  the  schoolhouse  and  school  property. 

/.  He  shall  approve  plans  for  the  construction  of  schoolhouses  to  be 
built  by  the  municipalities  or  provinces,  and  shall  fix  the  amount  of 
land  required  in  each  case. 

g.  He  shall  prescribe  rules  of  hygiene  to  be  observed  in  connection 
with  the  schools  of  the  Islands. 

h.  He  shall  have  power  to  determine  the  towns  in  which  teachers, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  insular  treasury,  shall  teach;  and  he  may  exer- 
cise this  discretion  in  favor  of  those  towns  which  shall  construct  and 
maintain  suitable  schoolhouses  by  local  taxation  or  contributions. 
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i.  He  shall  maintain,  in  Manila  or  elsewhere  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  classes  to  furnish  superior  instruction  to  teachers,  as  may  be 
by  law  allowed  or  required. 

The  Assistant  Director 

The  assistant  director  of  education,  appointed  by  the  governor- 
general  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  confers  with  the  director  on  the 
major  policies  of  the  bureau,  inspects  schools,  and  is  usually  placed  in 
charge  of  the  bureau  in  the  absence  of  the  director. 

General  Office  Force 

The  force  of  the  general  office  consists  of  promotional  divisions  and 
clerical  divisions.  In  the  promotional  field,  the  chiefs  of  the  academic 
and  industrial  divisions,  with  their  various  technical  assistants,  arrange 
for  the  drawing  up  of  courses  of  study,  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
the  work  in  their  lines  in  the  field,  and  inspect  the  field  work  to  see 
that  the  work  is  being  kept  up  to  a desirable  and  reasonable  standard. 
A certain  number  of  division  superintendents  are  attached  to  the  gen- 
eral office  on  special  detail,  to  assist  in  field  inspection  work  or  to 
work  on  special  assignments.  The  clerical  work  of  the  general  office 
comes  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  clerk,  and  is  taken 
care  of,  in  the  main,  by  the  accounting  division,  the  records  division, 
and  the  buildings  division.  The  pension  section,  which  handles  all 
pension  records,  investigates  applications  for  loans,  etc.,  and  keeps 
records  of  investments,  and  the  buildings  division  are  at  present  under 
a division  superintendent  on  special  detail,  known  as  the  assistant  to 
the  director,  who  has  other  administrative  duties  as  well.  Official  rela- 
tions of  all  divisions  of  the  general  office  with  the  field  are  carried  on 
in  the  name  of  director  of  education. 

Division  Superintendents 

The  field  force  is  at  present  headed  by  fifty-three  division  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  forty-nine  of  whom  are  in  charge  of  school  di- 
visions, four  in  charge  of  insular  schools.  A school  division  is  usually 
coincident  with  a province,  the  city  of  Manila  being  classed  for  this 
purpose  as  a province.  The  division  superintendents  are  appointed  by 
the  secretary  of  public  instruction  on  recommendation  of  the  director 
of  education,  and  they  are  administratively  responsible  to  the  director. 
In  the  administration  of  schools  in  the  provinces,  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  director  are  to  a great  extent  delegated  to  the  division  superin- 
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tendents.  Section  917  of  the  Administrative  Code  specifies  the  follow- 
ing powers  and  duties  of  the  division  superintendent: 

a.  He  shall  exercise  a general  superintendence  over  the  schools 
and  school  interests  in  his  division. 

b.  He  shall  examine  the  schoolhouses  occupied  for  public  instruction 
within  his  division  with  a view  to  determining  their  suitableness  and 
hygienic  condition. 

c.  He  shall  appoint  municipal  school  teachers  to  serve  in  the  schools 
within  his  division  and  shall  fix  their  salaries  from  year  to  year,  within 
the  limits  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  municipal  council. 

d.  He  shall  make  himself  familiar  with  the  supplies  and  textbooks 
needed  in  each  school  in  his  division  and  shall  make  report  of  the  same 
at  as  early  a date  as  possible  to  the  Director  of  Education,  who  may 
furnish  the  supplies  needed. 

e.  By  personal  visits  and  by  requiring  reports  from  the  principal 
teacher  of  each  school  he  shall  see  to  it  that  the  curricula  for  primary 
and  secondary  schools  prescribed  by  the  Director  of  Education  are 
followed. 

/.  He  shall  have  control  over  the  uses  of  the  provincial  and  municipal 
school  buildings;  and  their  use  for  purposes  other  than  those  incident 
to  the  conduct  of  the  public  schools  shall  be  subject  to  his  approval 
or  the  approval  of  his  representative. 

g.  In  the  performance  of  his  duties,  he  deals  not  only  with  his 
subordinates  in  the  division  school  work,  but  also  with  other  govern- 
ment officials,  insular,  provincial,  and  municipal,  with  all  branches  of 
provincial  activities,  and  with  the  people.  He  must  be  familiar  with 
the  school  work  in  his  division,  with  all  details  of  academic  and  in- 
dustrial instruction,  building  construction,  and  financial  matters,  and 
must  keep  the  school  system  of  the  division  running  along  approved 
lines. 

h.  The  superintendent  of  the  city  schools  of  Manila  shall  exercise 
similar  powers  and  be  subject  to  similar  duties  as  regards  the  city 
schools. 


Division  Supervisors 

Attached  to  each  division  superintendent’s  office  are  division  super- 
visors, such  as  the  academic  supervisor,  the  industrial  supervisor,  in  a 
few  cases  the  supervising  teacher  of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and  others 
who  are  designated  by  the  director  and  whose  duties  are  to  assist  the 
division  superintendent  in  maintaining  the  school  work  of  the  division 
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according  to  desirable  standards,  by  personal  supervision  over  the 
teachers  in  the  field.  These  supervisors  are  specialists  in  their  respective 
fields,  and  their  work  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  bureau  in  quickly 
systematizing  the  academic  and  industrial  phases  of  education  and  in 
the  development  of  general  schemes  for  the  advancement  of  any  school 
work  requiring  special  emphasis.  Their  official  relations  with  the  field 
are  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  division  superintendent,  and  they 
are  directly  responsible  to  that  official.  The  clerical  work  of  the  division 
office  is  performed  by  a chief  clerk  and  one  or  more  other  clerks. 

Supervising  Teachers 

Each  division  is  divided  into  a number  of  school  districts,  each 
of  which  is  directly  supervised  by  a supervising  teacher  working  under 
the  direction  of  the  division  superintendent  and  of  the  division-office 
supervisors.  The  school  district  comprises  one  or  more  municipalities. 
The  supervising  teacher  represents  the  division  superintendent  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  in  which  the  latter  represents  the  director  of 
education.  He  is  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  public  instruction  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  director.  His  duties  within  the  district 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  division  superintendent  in  the  division.  He 
is  the  organizer  and  administrator  of  the  schools  in  his  district.  He 
makes  frequent  inspections  of  the  schools  within  his  district,  directing, 
advising,  or  admonishing  as  conditions  demand.  It  is  his  duty  to  check 
the  work  of  the  various  teachers  under  his  charge  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  course  of  study,  and  to  keep  his  schools  functioning  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  plan  prescribed  by  the  director  of  education. 
In  certain  matters,  he  is  the  representative  of  the  division  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  The  responsibilities  of  the  supervising  teacher  re- 
quire that  he  possess  tact,  sympathy,  and  administrative  ability. 

Secondary  Principals 

In  each  division  there  are  one  or  more  secondary  schools,  the  prin- 
cipals of  which  are  directly  responsible  to  the  division  superintendent 
and  through  him  to  the  director  of  education.  These  principals  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  secretary  of  public  instruction  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  director,  and  their  work  is  closely  supervised  from  the 
general  office. 

Elementary  Principals 

Each  municipality  has  a central  school,  which  usually  has  inter- 
mediate as  well  as  primary  grades,  and  from  one  to  a score  or  more 
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of  barrio  schools.  The  principal  of  the  central  school  is  usually  chosen 
by  the  division  superintendent  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
supervising  teacher.  In  addition  to  his  regular  duties  in  his  own  school, 
he  transmits  the  instructions  of  the  supervising  teacher  to  barrio  teach- 
ers, and  leads  the  teachers’  meetings  held  in  each  municipality.  He 
comes  into  frequent  contact  with  municipal  officials,  and  his  influence 
and  personality  should  create,  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  the  local 
officials,  strong  support  for  the  public  education  program.  On  the 
administrative  side  of  his  duties,  his  prestige  is  often  considerably 
greater  in  his  locality  than  that  of  the  corresponding  elementary  school 
principal  in  the  United  States. 

Classroom  Teachers 

The  duties  of  classroom  teachers  are  similar  to  those  of  teachers  in 
like  positions  in  other  educational  systems;  however  teachers  in  the 
Philippine  service  must  possess  certain  qualifications  not  necessary 
elsewhere  on  account  of  peculiar  conditions  and  special  requirements  of 
the  service.  The  teacher  in  the  Philippines  is  and  should  be  a person  of 
considerable  prestige  in  his  community,  and  even  the  barrio  teacher  has 
the  opportunity  to  make  his  influence  felt  as  the  counselor  of  the 
people  and  as  a leader  in  progressive  non-political  movements. 

Municipal  School  Boards 

Apart  from  the  regular  administrative  family  is  the  school  board 
of  each  municipality,  consisting  of  four  or  six  members  in  addition  to 
the  municipal  president  who  is  an  ex-officio  member.  Its  duties  (See 
Section  871)  are  mainly  advisory,  but  its  members  are  often  very 
helpful  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  municipal  councils  the 
financial  needs  of  the  schools. 

Thus  the  Philippine  Islands  have  a very  highly  centralized  system 
of  education.5  The  idea  of  formally  organizing  a general  research  staff 
for  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Philippine  Islands  readily  fits  into 
the  system;  for  while  administrative  and  supervisory  responsibilities 
terminate  in  the  director  of  education,  the  expert  ‘and  specialist’  opin- 
ion, counsel,  and  advice  to  assist  the  directorate  can  be  had  through 
the  agency  of  the  general  research  staff. 

Diagram  12  shows  how  readily  the  idea  of  formally  organizing 
the  General  Research  Staff  fits  into  the  school  system  of  the  Philippine 
Islands. 


6 Philippine  Bureau  of  Education  Service  Manual,  pp.  4-9,  inclusive. 
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Legend : 

Administrative  and  Supervisory  Line. 

Cooperative  and  Advisory  Line. 


Diagram  12. 

How  the  General  Research  Staff  May  Fit  Readily  into  the  Philippine 
Public  School  System. 

The  General  Research  Staff  has  access  to  all  phases  of  the  system,  but  must  work 
through  regular  channels  of  the  Line  organization  for  administrative  reasons. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  PROPOSED  GENERAL  RESEARCH  STAFF  FOR  THE 
BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 

A.  How  It  May  Be  Officially  Incorporated 

It  is  easily  seen  that  with  such  a highly  centralized  school  system  as 
that  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  decentralized  staff  type  of  organi- 
zation for  research  and  investigational  work  can  easily  be  incorporated. 

The  decentralized  staff  type  of  organization  for  researches  and 
investigational  work1  is  preferable  to  the  centralized  type2  because  the 
latter  type  ( 1 ) would  necessitate  an  unusually  large  overhead  staff  at 
headquarters  to  do  adequately  the  examining,  testing,  scoring,  or  the 
investigating  over  a national  or  insular  wide  area — and  this,  the 
Philippine  government  may  not  be  able  to  finance;  and  (2)  would 
lead  to  the  probable  disintegration  of  the  morale  of  the  teaching  force 
— for  it  would  be  conducive  to  considering  research  and  investigational 
work  as  a means  merely  of  scoring  their  work  or  checking  them  up  and 
thereby  efficiency  might  be  secured  through  fear  rather  than  through 
active  and  willing  participation  and  cooperation. 

The  Director  of  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Education  may  detail  any 
official  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  qualified  to  direct  research  and 
investigational  work  and  delegate  to  him  such  powers  and  duties  as 
will  enable  him  to  direct  such  work.  Such  a person  may  be  designated 
chief  of  research  staff. 

General  Officials  of  the  Line.  Officials  appointed  to  and  holding  in 
the  Bureau  of  Education  the  office  of  administrator  or  supervisor  or 
both  capacities  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  general  officials  of  the  line. 

General  Officials  of  the  Staff.  Officials  appointed  to  and  holding  in 
the  Bureau  of  Education  offices  other  than  those  of  general  officials  but 
to  which  the  rank  of  general  official  is  attached  shall  be  known  as 
general  officials  of  the  staff. 

This  distinction  should  be  clearly  recognized,  understood,  and  ob- 
served in  a decentralized  staff  system  of  organization  for  research  and 

1 Refer  to  pages  36-38,  inclusive;  also  page  53. 

2 Refer  to  pages  34-36,  inclusive. 
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investigation.  Clear-cut  definition  of  staff  organization  of  functions 
and  line  organization  of  authority  is  essential  as  further  discussion  will 
show.  According  to  the  definition  and  distinction  above,  an  official  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  while  serving  on  the  general  staff  may  be 
assigned  to  duty  within  the  office  in  which  he  holds  permanent  appoint- 
ment or  within  any  other  branch  or  phase  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Upon  being  relieved  from  duty  or  service  in  the  general  research  staff, 
such  an  official  (if  detailed  to  serve  in  any  branch  or  phase  other  than 
that  in  which  he  holds  permanent  appointment)  automatically  returns 
to  or  resumes  the  duties  of  the  office  in  which  he  holds  permanent 
appointment. 

Thus,  according  to  the  distinction,  the  line  organization  is  concerned 
with  responsibility  for  action  and  authority  while  the  staff  organization 
is  concerned  with  proper  working  relationships  between  the  Central  or 
General  Office  and  the  subordinates  working  along  educational  research 
and  investigation  for  information  and  counsel.  Line  organization 
deals  with  action  and  authority,  while  staff  organization  deals  with 
functions  of  research,  investigation,  information,  or  counsel.  Line 
organization  must  have  intact  the  responsibility  for  action  and  author- 
ity that  is  as  direct  and  practicable  as  possible  in  order  to  facilitate 
administrative  efficiency  and  to  fix  definite  responsibility  in  carrying 
out  a well  formulated  program  of  work  (set  up  through  the  agency  of 
the  staff  organization).  The  staff  organization  must  have  access  to  all 
phases  of  the  public  school  system  when  performing  delegated  func- 
tions or  exercising  delegated  powers,  but  must  work  through  the  line 
organization  for  action  and  authority,  for  administrative  reasons. 

Such  a clear-cut  distinction,  but  with  close  interrelations,  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  conflicts,  hindrances,  duplications,  or  the  undermining 
of  the  initiative  or  responsibility  for  action  and  authority  of  those  in  the 
line  organization.  The  line  organization  is  inflexible  and  permanent, 
while  the  staff  organization  is  capable  of  being  made  flexible  and  of 
being  subject  to  change  according  to  the  needs  and  exigencies  of  the 
service;  and  as  such,  this  working  out  of  both  would  more  likely  be 
conducive  to  reaping  the  benefits  of  inflexibility  of  organization  of  the 
one  (such  as  stability,  continuity  of  policy  and  organization,  etc.)  and 
of  flexibility  of  organization  of  the  other  (such  as  ability  to  cope  with 
change  inherent  to  a dynamic  society),  and  to  eliminate  their  respective 
defects.  The  staff  organization,  in  a decentralized  type,  is  concerned 
with  research  and  investigation  for  information  and  counsel  in  the 
formulation  of  policies,  and  methods  of  carrying  them  out;  but  the 
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line  organization  must  have  the  responsibility  for  action  and  authority 
left  intact  to  make  judgments  and  to  carry  out  the  final  decisions  as  to 
policy  or  procedure.  The  desirable  principle  of  unity  of  authority  in 
administration  should  include  such  powers  as  would  clearly  and 
properly  belong  to  line  organization. 

Suggestions  for  the  establishment  of  a general  research  staff  are 
given  as  follows. 

Establishment  of  a General  Research  Staff.  There  is  hereby  created 
officially  a general  research  staff  for  the  Bureau  of  Education,  to  be 
composed  of  officials  detailed  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  large, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  director 
of  education. 

Such  a provision  in  the  establishment  of  the  general  research  staff  for 
the  Bureau  of  Education  will  enable  the  director  of  education  to  avail 
himself  freely  of  an  opportunity  to  pick  for  membership  to,  or  for  detail 
in,  the  general  research  staff,  serving  as  his  right  hand  agency,  men  and 
women  irrespective  of  their  positions  in  the  line  organization,  or  of  their 
seniority  in  the  service,  or  of  any  civil  service  rules  and  regulations 
effecting  promotions  along  the  line  organization.  This  will  now  be 
discussed  more  fully. 

Ordinarily,  placing  an  official  who  is  two  or  three  grades  below  the 
director  (along  the  line  organization)  in  a position  immediately  below 
him  in  the  line  organization  to  act  as  his  right  hand  man  is  more  likely 
to  jar  the  morale  of  the  officials  in  the  line  who  can  boast  of  seniority  in 
the  service.  Such  an  appointment  will  be  considered  as  passing  over  the 
heads  of  those  having  seniority  in  service.  But  an  adoption  of  the  above 
provision  with  proper  recognition  and  understanding  of  the  distinction 
of  the  line  organization  and  the  staff  organization  and  their  mutual  and 
cooperative  working  relationships,  would  place  the  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  a strategic  position  for  a freer  hand  in  the  selec- 
tion of  men  and  women  for  membership  to,  or  for  detail  in,  the  general 
research  staff  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  large.  The  Director,  by 
the  adoption  of  such  a provision,  is  more  freely  in  a position  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity,  if  need  be,  of  securing  whatever  benefits 
may  ensue  from  the  blending  of  the  stimulating  effects  of  the  radicalism 
of  youth  and  the  tempering  effects  of  the  conservatism  of  old  age  upon 
the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  a scientific  attitude  and  question- 
ing spirit  in  education.  The  suggested  provision  may  be  used  as  an 
administrative  technique  by  the  director  if  he  desires  to  counteract  any 
possible  stagnating  effect  of  the  older  men  and  women  in  the  service 
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who  are  more  likely  to  adopt  a conservative  attitude  based  on  a 
supposed  fact  of  human  nature. 

Such  a provision  gives  the  director  of  education  the  freedom  to  select 
men  and  women  from  the  Bureau  at  large  for  membership  to,  or  for 
detail  in,  the  general  research  staff.  By  law,  the  director  has  an  assistant 
(p.  67)  who  is  neither  appointed  nor  removable  by,  nor  directly  respon- 
sible to  him,  as  the  assistant  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  general  of  the  Philippines  with  the  consent  of 
the  Philippine  Senate.  Promotions  along  the  line  organization  are 
made  according  to  civil  service  rules,  but  recommendations  for  such 
promotions  along  the  line  organization  and  favorable  action  thereon, 
are  more  likely  based  on  seniority  of  service  as  the  organization  becomes 
larger  and  larger,  and  older  and  older.  But  the  adoption  of  the  sug- 
gested provision  places  the  director  of  education  in  a position  where  he 
is  free  from  any  traditional  bounds  of  seniority  or  position  along  the 
line  organization  in  the  selection  of  men  and  women  for  membership  to, 
or  for  detail  in,  the  general  research  staff  which  he  can  use  as  his  right 
hand  agency. 

The  latter  part  of  the  provision:  “under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  from  time  to  time  prescribed  by  the  director,”  indicates  that 
the  director  of  education  has,  by  virtue  of  his  position  as  the  official 
head  of  the  whole  public  school  system,  all  final  decisions  and  authority 
left  with  him,  or  through  him,  with  the  secretary  of  public  instruction 
who  has  general  supervision  over  the  Bureau  of  Education  (p.  66). 
This  part  of  the  provision  legally  insures  the  principle  of  unity,  where- 
by a single  director  may  have  proper  working  relationships  with  his 
subordinates.  While  administrative  and  supervisory  responsibilities 
for  action  and  authority  terminate  in  the  director  of  education,  the 
experts’  or  the  specialist’s’  opinions,  counsel,  or  advice  based  on  facts 
available  from  research  and  investigation  can  be  had  through  the 
agency,  the  general  research  staff,  acting  as  his  right  hand  agency. 

Duties  of  the  General  Research  Staff.  The  duties  of  the  General 
Research  Staff  shall  be  to  promote  and  encourage  educational  research 
and  investigations,  and  national  cooperation  and  unification  along  edu- 
cational lines  of  endeavor;  to  investigate  and  report  upon  all  questions 
affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  state  of 
training  of  the  personnel  in  service  or  for  service,  or  to  render  profes- 
sional aid  and  assistance  to  the  director  of  education  and  to  general 
officials  of  the  line  and  other  superior  officials,  to  act  as  their  agents  in 
enforcing  and  coordinating  the  action  of  all  the  different  officials  and 
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employees  who  are  subject  to  the  supervision3  of  the  chief  of  research 
staff,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  not  otherwise  assigned  by  law 
as  may  be  from  time  to  time  prescribed  by  the  director  of  education. 

The  general  research  staff  may  work  through  a committee  which 
corresponds  to  the  general  staff  corps  of  the  United  States  Army.  The 
nature  of  the  line  organization  of  the  Philippine  Public  School  Organi- 
zation (pp.  66-71)  is  similar  to  that  of  the  line  organization  of  the 
United  States  Army  (p.  47) ; as  such  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion may  adopt  to  advantage  the  merits  of  the  United  States  Army  Staff 
for  research  and  investigation. 

Such  a definition  of  duties  as  that  given  above  is  as  valuable  and 
helpful  for  administrative  purposes  as  those  given  in  the  discussion  on 
pages  73  to  79;  the  following  discussion  will  aim  to  clarify  further.  The 
latter  part  of  the  enumeration  of  duties,  “to  act  as  their  agents  in 
enforcing  and  coordinating  the  action  of  all  the  different  officials  and 
employees  who  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  chief  of  research 
staff  . . . might  be  interpreted  as  conducive  to  undermining  the  re- 
sponsibility and  initiative  for  action  and  authority  of  the  director  and 
other  officials  of  the  line  organization. 

How  such  possible  conflicts  between  the  line  organization  and  the 
staff  organization,  due  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  and  functions 
or  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers,  peculiar  to  each  organization,  may  be 
avoided  or,  if  not  wholly  avoidable,  may  be  minimized  as  far  as  the 
human  factors  involved  can  be  controlled,  further  rules  and  regulations 
suggest  in  later  discussion. 

The  delegation  by  the  director  of  education  of  such  definite  duties 
or  other  duties  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  delegate  to  the  general  re- 
search staff  is  likely  to  be  conducive  to  raising  rather  than  lowering  the 
efficiency  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  if  the  fundamental  principles  of 
administration  underlying  the  previous  and  the  following  discussions 
are  recognized,  understood,  and  duly  observed  by  all  concerned. 

The  delegation  of  such  powers  and  other  powers  or  functions  for 
research  and  investigation  is  not  without  precedent  in  educational  ad- 
ministration. Such  precedent  may  be  cited  from  the  previous  dis- 
cussions. 

The  function  of  this  department  (department  of  instructional  re- 
search) appears  to  be  that  of  a headquarters;  it  formulates  the  educa- 
tional policies  to  be  carried  out  throughout  the  city  school  system.  Its 

3 This  supervision  is  not  concerned  with  supervision  that  properly  belongs  to  the  officials  of  the 
line  organization. 
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labors  take  the  form  of  testing  the  work  done,  and  appraising  the  poli- 
cies in  order  to  make  and  keep  them  efficient  and  serviceable.  Those 
labors  are  performed  by  its  own  staff,  by  the  department  of  supervision, 
and  by  the  personnel  of  the  schools  themselves.  These  comprehensive 
units  are  interwoven  in  organization  and  cooperative  in  activity,  while 
each  maintains  its  own  individuality  for  the  furtherance  of  mutual 
service. — Detroit,  Michigan  (pp.  18-20). 

Thus  it  appears  that  Detroit  has  worked  out  an  agency  for  research 
and  investigation  without  apparent  conflict  with  the  administrative 
channels.  It  is  stated  that  the  department  of  instructional  research 
“formulates  the  educational  policies”;  it  probably  does  so  because  the 
superintendent  of  schools  of  the  city  has  delegated  to  it  such  power. 
The  fact  still  remains  that  the  responsibility  for  action  and  authority  is 
reserved  in  the  hands  of  the  city  school  superintendent,  or  through  him, 
in  the  city  school  board. 

The  general  research  staff  may  work  through  a committee  system 
similar  to  that  of  Indianapolis: 

The  research  committees  very  often  suggested  problems  for  their  schools.  The 
department  [of  research]  helped  them  ...  (p.  21). 

The  general  research  staff  may  work  through  a committee  system  similar  to  that 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  (Pp.  42-45,  inclusive.) 

The  advantages  of  this  type  of  procedure  (committee  system)  are  these:  (a) 
Investigations  of  the  association  are  directed  and  formulated  by  school  experts  of 
vision  and  experience,  (b)  The  valuable  time  of  these  experts  is  given  wholly  to 
the  broader  aspect  of  their  studies  rather  than  to  the  details  of  collecting  and 
tabulating  data,  (c)  Information  collected  becomes  available  promptly  in  good 
form  for  the  use  of  school  people  in  general  ....  (d)  Committee  reports  are  based 
upon  carefully  collected  data  and  concern  themselves  with  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  these  data,  (e)  Duplication  of  effort  by  different  committees  can  be 
prevented  and  better  coordination  effected. 

If  these  advantages  are  possible  in  a voluntary  and  private  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  National  Education  Association,  they  must  be  more 
so  in  a highly  centralized  government  organization  such  as  the  Bureau 
of  Education  of  the  Philippines. 

All  officials  detailed  to  serve  in  the  general  research  staff  shall  be 
exclusively  employed  in  the  study  of  problems,  questions,  and  issues  in 
education,  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  promotion  and  encourage- 
ment of  educational  research  and  investigations,  and  utilization  of  the 
educational  forces  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  good  of  the 
service,  in  investigating  and  reporting  upon  the  efficiency  and  state  of 
preparedness  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  personnel  in  service  or  for 
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service,  or  appropriate  research  staff  duties  relating  to  educational  serv- 
ice or  other  duties,  not  of  administrative  nature,  for  which  they  can 
lawfully  and  properly  be  employed. 

Hereafter  members  of  the  General  Research  Staff  must  be  confined 
strictly  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  general  nature  of  those 
specified  by  regulations  and  rules  of  the  Director  of  Education,  and 
they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  assume  or  engage  in  work  of  an  admin- 
istrative nature  that  pertains  to  established  divisions  or  offices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  or  that,  being  assumed  or  engaged  in  by  members 
of  the  general  research  staff,  would  involve  impairment  of  the  responsi- 
bility or  initiative  of  such  divisions  or  offices  or  would  cause  injuries  or 
unnecessary  duplication  or  delay  in  the  work  thereof. 

Such  rules  and  regulations  not  only  would  clarify  the  powers  of  the 
staff  organization  and  of  the  line  organization,  but  also  would  clarify 
the  powers  of  the  members  within,  or  serving  for,  the  general  research 
staff — “or  that,  being  assumed  or  engaged  in  by  members  of  the  general 
research  staff . . . .” 

If  the  principles  already  discussed  underlying  the  proper  working 
out  of  the  two  organizations,  the  line  and  the  staff,  are  understood, 
recognized,  and  observed  by  all  concerned,  it  would  be  useful  in  the 
administration  of  educational  and  investigational  work  to  outline  in 
general  what  the  general  research  staff  may  do  in  the  light  of  previous 
discussions  in  this  dissertation. 

B.  What  the  General  Research  Staff  May  Do 

The  general  research  staff  may:4 

( 1 ) Act  as  a deliberative  body  or  conduct  a deliberative  body  of 
specialists  detailed  from  the  educational  field ; 

(2)  Set  up  objectives  or  formulate  policies  or  criteria  for  attacking 
problems,  questions,  and  issues; 

(3)  Direct,  conduct,  or  manage  a complete  and  continuous  investi- 
gational program  of  work; 

(4)  Make  studies  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  evaluate  critically  and 
constructively  the  scientific  studies,  investigations,  and  inquiries  made 
on  educational  problems,  questions,  and  issues  already  made  either 
published  or  unpublished,  analyze  and  interpret  results; 

4 The  proposition  for  the  creation  of  the  general  research  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  aims  to  incorporate  officially  what  privately  is  being  done  by  the  United 
States  National  Education  Association  and  its  affiliated  associations  like  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education,  and  other  organizations  like  those  discussed  on  pp.  27-33,  inclusive. 
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(5)  Act  as  an  agency  to  conduct  conferences  and  educational 
forums  for  purposes  of  stimulating  controversial  discussions  on  its  own 
proposed  program  of  work  as  well  as  on  other  proposed  programs  of 
work  within  and  without  the  school  system. 

Thus  the  General  Research  Staff  lends  itself  readily  and  effectively 
(1)  to  become  a unifying  and  coordinating  agency  for  research  and 
investigational  work;  (2)  to  become  an  agency  to  conduct  educational 
conferences  and  forums;  and  (3)  to  become  an  agency  for  continuous, 
systematic  attack  of  educational  problems,  questions,  and  issues.5 


6 For  detailed  discussion  on  similar  points  refer  to  pages  36-38,  inclusive. 
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Nemesio  L.  Agunod,  was  born  October  31,  1897,  in  Cortes,  Bohol, 
P.  I.  He  began  his  regular  schooling  in  1906,  completed  the  four-year 
primary  course  in  October  1908  and  the  three-year  intermediate  course 
in  March  1912.  He  entered  the  Bohol  High  School  in  June  1913  and 
then  went  to  the  Philippine  Normal  School  at  Manila  in  June  1915  and 
graduated  therefrom  in  March  1917.  He  passed  the  Civil  Service  Senior 
Teacher  Examination  in  June  1917. 

He  was  appointed  principal  teacher  of  the  public  schools  of  Loon, 
Bohol,  in  1917;  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  supervising  teacher  of 
the  public  schools  of  Loay  and  Loboc  in  the  Province  of  Bohol  in  1918. 
He  occupied  the  same  position  for  the  public  schools  of  Clarin  and 
Tubigon  during  the  school  year,  1919-1920,  and  ending  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment  as  a Philippine  government  official  assigned  to 
study  three  years  abroad. 

He  left  the  Philippines  on  September  17,  1920,  with  an  official  as- 
signment to  specialize  in  educational  administration  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  a resident  student  therein  for  three  and  a half  years, 
having  studied  at  Stanford  University,  California,  at  Colorado  State 
Teachers  College,  Greeley,  and  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, obtaining  the  Bachelor’s  degree  and  the  Master’s  degree  from 
the  two  last-named  institutions,  respectively.  In  October  1923,  he  was 
awarded  a year’s  scholarship  by  the  International  Institute  of  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University,  and  was  later  awarded  a half  year’s 
special  scholarship  by  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  in 
February  1924. 


